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HIGHLIGHTS 


AS THIS ISSUE GOES TO PRESS America’s armed forces, will be happy 





the Executive Council of the American —but we do not intend either to pause 
Federation of Labor has just begun its or to relax. The war against a still 
Spring meeting in Washington. A full powerful Japan remains to be won. It 
report on questions considered and ac- will take much hard work and much 
tions taken by the Council will there- _ hard fighting to win it. Free American 
fore have to be deferred until our June labor’s contribution to the defeat of 
number. However, we are able to re- Germany has been of enormous dimen- 
port on the first action of the A. F. of sions, as, we feel confident, future his- 
L. chiefs—issuance of an expression torians will readily concede. We are 
of profound sorrow over the passing of | determined to make our contribution 
Franklin Roosevelt. The Council, in a _ to the defeat of Japan equally great. 
statement, said that the 7,000,000 mem- On to Tokyo! 


bers of the A. F. of L. “feel a personal 

loss in his death and will always revere AN INTERESTING, FACTUAL 

his memory. article appears in the May issue of the 
American Mercury under the title “The 

AMERICA IS FORTUNATE IN _ Wartime Press and Labor.” The author 


having Harry S. Truman available as is Willard Shelton, formerly with the 
Mr. Roosevelt’s successor, the Execu- St. Louis Star-Times and now with 
tive Council declared in the same state- the Chicago Sun. He writes: “In the 
ment. Mr. Truman already has dem- __ seething area of industrial relations on 


onstrated in action “the qualities of the home front it is fair to say that the 
courage, forthrightness and common press has, to an alarmingly high degree, 
sense which commended him to the ap- actually flopped. Too many newspapers 
proval of the American Federation of have engaged in an orgy of labor-bait- 
Labor during his distinguished service ing which is not mitigated by pious ex- 


as a United States Senator from Mis- pressions of approval for the general 
souri,” the Council said. Asserting that principle of collective bargaining.” Mr. 
Mr. Truman must have the united sup- Shelton does not content himself with 
port of the nation in meeting the grave hurling the charge of anti-union bias 
problems ahead, the Council pledged —he gives the proof. 


to him “the full and unswerving loy- 
alty and devotion” of the officers and ECONOMIC UNREST OFFERS 
members of the Federation. fertile soil for fascism, an Army “fact 


sheet” emphasizes. The “fact sheet” 
ORGANIZED RESISTANCE BY is used as a guide by officers who run 


the Germans appears almost at an end G.I. lecture and discussion classes. 
as we write. Berlin has fallen and the Thus American military men, in 1945, 
Nazis have surrendered uncondition- endorse a view of fascism and what 
ally in Northern Italy and Austria. conditions favor its appearance which 
Cessation of hostilities in Europe can- is similar to the view set forth by U.S. 
not be far off. When victory over Ger- labor for many years. The Army docu- 
many comes we of organized labor, ment contains a grim warning that 
who have not only produced without “only by democratically solving the eco- 
stint in the war factories at home but _ nomic problems of our day can there be 
have also contributed millions of our any certainty that fascism won’t happen 
own members and sons of members to here.” 
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Next Time 


In a physical sense this war has 
not been hard on the ones who 
stayed at home. One of our bas- 
tions, Pearl Harbor, was bombed. 
The Japanese conquered and occu- 
pied the Philippines. And its people, 
who are our brothers and friends as 
well as our allies, know from cruel 
experience what enemy rule is like. 

Next time we may all know what 
it is like. If the world is stupid and 
selfish and blind enough to let war 
come once again, it will not spare 
the United States. It will be our 
cities, here at home, that are turned 
into rubble, and our children who, 
before they can talk, will have to 
learn to cringe at the sound of an 
airplane. 

No one man could prevent that. 
No one man could build a lasting 
peace. President Roosevelt knew 
that, probably better than any man 
living. He wasn’t trying to do some- 
thing for us. He was doing some- 
thing with us—something that all of 
us agreed on and knew had to be. 
done. It’s a big job, the biggest the 
world has ever faced. 

When Franklin Roosevelt died, 
we lost an engineer who knew that 
job intimately, and who had been 
working at it with all his heart and 
all his strength for years. But he 
did not die fearing that the job 
would not be done because he was 
gone. He knew it could be done by 
the rest of us—tf we worked at it. 

All of us living today are respon- 
sible in some part for this war. If 
there is another war, that responsi- 
bility will come home to us in Amer- 
ica just as fully as it came home to 
the English and the French and the 
Russians and the Chinese—just as 
fully as it is at last coming home to 
the Germans and the Japanese. We 
have one more chance. . 

William O. Douglas. 
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\ Great Man 
las Gone 


By WILLIAM GREEN 


UR GREAT peacetime and wartime leader, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, is dead. His death 
constitutes a heavy loss to the labor movement 

and to every wage-earner in the nation. It is a heavy 
loss also to the entire freedom-loving world. 

President Roosevelt will forever be revered‘ by the 
people of the world as one of history’s greatest war 
leaders and peace leaders. His military strategy is 
now leading the United Nations to complete victory 
over the foes of human freedom. And if we follow his 
inspired wisdom, we can, I am confident, soon unite 
all the nations of goodwill into an international security 
organization which will effectively banish future wars. 

It is the personal duty of every one of us to carry on 
and reach these two great goals upon which he had set 
his heart and which death forced him to relinquish on 
the brink of fulfillment. 

His fellow citizens in this country will always remem- 
ber President Roosevelt as a man who had supreme 
faith in America and in the American ideals of freedom, 
justice and democracy. He took over the Presidency 
at a time of economic collapse. 
time of crisis rallied the weak, halted the panic and 
started America back on the road to recovery. His 
humanity saved millions of American citizens who, 
without help from the government, might have perished 
from starvation. And his clear vision succeeded in 
bringing about a program of reforms and legislative 
enactments which made America strong and more 
secure than ever before. 

All that is history. But where would America and 
the rest of the world be today if Franklin D. Roosevelt 
had not recognized at the outset the menace of Fascism 
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F.D.R. before Congress, day after Pearl Harbor 


His courage at that . 






Mr. Truman and Presi- 
dent Green have been on 
cordial terms for years 


and Nazism, both as a threat to our free way of life 
and as a threat to our physical security? Perhaps his 
greatest service to humanity was in making us aware 
of these dangers and in getting America prepared in 
time for the inevitable attack by our enemies. 

As president of the American Federation of Labor, I 
frequently visited and conferred with President Roose- 
velt in the past twelve years. His interest and sym- 
pathy with the problems of the workers of America 
were unbounded. I never found him more resolute and 
unflinching than in the defense of the underprivileged. 
The great body of social and economic legislation en- 
acted under his leadership constitutes by itself an 
imperishable monument to his memory. 

We deeply mourn the passing of our great President. 
It will not stop us or slow us down. On the contrary, 
we shall work harder than ever before to fulfill the two 
objectives which he charted for our nation and for 
which he gave his life—victory in the war and victory 
in the peace. 

Our new President, Harry S. Truman, is ideally 
fitted by nature and experience to carry out these 
objectives. An able and sincere man, he can and will 
unite America, not only for the consummation of mili- 
tary victory but for the inauguration of a postwar pro- 
gram of enduring peace and domestic prosperity. 

Right now the supreme responsibility of all the 
American people is clear. We must support President 
Truman to the fullest extent of our power. We must 
help him in the great tasks ahead. 
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AT SAN FRANCISCO FOR THE A FoflL. 
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Consultant to the United States delegation is Robert J. Watt (extreme left). He is being assisted by 
Robert Byron (second from left), Cornelius J. Haggerty (third from left) and Daniel Flanagan 


No Peace Without Justice 


a 
| 


By ROBERT J. WATT 


A. F. of L. International Representative 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


N BEHALF of some seven million working 
members and their families, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is asking that a strong, demo- 

cratic and fully representative general international 
organization be established on the enduring foundations 
of justice and social progress by the nations participat- 
ing in the historic conference now in session here by 
the Golden Gate. 


The American Federation of Labor has made plain 
that it believes it is in the real interests of strong nations 
as well as of all mankind to have an international struc- 
ture in which the major nations must accept responsibil- 
ity for establishing and maintaining the rule of justice 
even over themselves. Accordingly, we are urging that 
the Security Council be authorized to review promptly 
any situation which may threaten the existence of a just 
peace and to pass judgments on such disputes with any 
sanctions necessary to enforce equitable decisions. 

The American Federation of Labor believes that the 
same rules should apply equally to all members of the 
general international organization. The rule of justice 
should be superior to the possible temporary self-inter- 
est of any country, including our own. 

The peace must endure. It can endure only if it is 
founded in equity, with provision for review in the event 
that developments indicate a real need for revision exists. 


The purpose of the international organization should 
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be affirmative rather than negative. It should seek intel- 
ligently and cooperatively to advance the well-being of 
the people of the world. 


The Economic and Social Council should become an 
agency to remove the economic causes of suffering and 
of war. It should be rooted in and representative of the 
people of the world rather than the political national 
structures. 


The major social and economic agency, with all neces- 
sary autonomy, should be the International Labor 
Organization. Through the I.L.O. governments, em- 
ployers and workers have for twenty-five years success- 
fully endeavored to define standards, secure all essential 
data and improve conditions of employment. The Inter- 
national Labor Organization has not’ been a perfect 
mechanism, but it has been the best international agency 
yet devised. We believe that the major reason for its 
success is that it has brought together the responsible 
representatives of governments with the accredited rep- 
resentatives of employers’ and workers’ organizations. 


The American Federation of Labor asks that the 
principles and ideals of the Atlantic Charter be re- 
affirmed and put into practice. We ask that the Declara- 
tion of Philadelphia, adopted by the International Labor 
Organization in 1944, along with the Act of Chapultepec 
adopted unanimously by the representatives of twenty 
American nations, be reaffirmed and accepted as guid- 
ing principles and as the basis for a just peace. 


Arworicon FEDERATIONIST 
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teletype? There is a blank 

sheet of yellowish paper wait- 
ing expectantly for the next bit of 
news. A low buzz suddenly warns 
of the coming action, the keys come 
to life and, as if guided by an invisi- 
ble hand, they strike out word after 
word of the report. 

You never know what the next 
word will be. Purple letters fall 
mechanically on yellow paper. 
Phrases and sentences take shape. 
With equal indifference the tele- 
type keys spell out the news of joy 
and of disaster. With equal apathy 
they run from line to line and then 
stop dead. 

On a rainy late spring afternoon 
in Washington the news coming over 
the teletype was good. From North- 
ern Italy it brought word of the 
capture of Verona and reports of 
the liberation of Genoa and Milan. 
From Germany came reports of the 
death struggle in Berlin, of the cap- 
ture of Bremen and Stettin and of 
the juncture of. American and Rus- 
sian armies, 


War Orders Slashed 


As if bent on interpreting the 
meaning of victory at home, the 
teletype keys went on to spell out 
the reductions ordered in war con- 
tracts for planes, tanks and ships. 
Nashville, Buffalo, Wichita, Willow 
Run and half a dozen other key cen- 
ters of aircraft production had orders 
of immediate cuts: 12,000, 8,000, 
23,000 workers to be immediately 
laid off in the assembly plants in 
each city. Subcontract work on 
parts for these assemblies to be 
stopped also. More reductions later. 

In a number of munitions plants 
and shipyards, the workweek was 
being reduced from 52 and 48 hours 
to 40, eliminating overtime. On the 
West Coast some 300,000 workers 
were to be without jobs within two 
months. 

Other cuts in employment are 
about to come. The teletype keys 
are ‘motionless and the paper is 
blank. But you can almost hear the 
low buzz which will bring the keys 
to life again, setting down purple 
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H AVE you ever watched a news 








Your Job After Victory 


Mobilization for Peace Is Behind Schedule 


figures on the yellow sheet. These 
will be larger figures, announcing 
deeper cuts, spelling unemployment. 

America’s fight toward victory has 
been an uphill fight. The armored 
power which is dealing the last 
deadly blows to the enemy in Europe 
and which is closing in on Japan 
gives proof of what we have achieved 
in transforming an ill-armed, peace- 
loving nation into a people united 
and fully prepared for the mightiest 
all-out war. 

Superficially it seems that America 
has been relatively untouched by the 
war. Its cities and towns have re- 
mained intact. No one has starved. 
This became possible not so much 
because we have been far removed 
from the war. We well know that 
not only our coastal towns but even 
inland communities have been within 
full reach of the enemy bombers. 
Our homes would have been attacked 
had it not been for the effectiveness 
of our defenses in the air and on the 
sea as well as the military and civilian 
defense on land. 

We worked against time to protect 
our homes, our workshops and our 


* arsenals, and to enable us to carry 


the fight to the enemy. We have 
carried that fight across the seas and 
have brought it to the enemy’s home. 
As we reach the climax of the Euro- 
pean war, we realize that to do the 
job we have done meant straining 
every thread in the fabric of Amer- 
ican life. 

Should we gradually ease the ten- 
son? Or should we just let go? 
What does reconversion mean to 
you? How would it affect your 
next week’s pay check? 

Most of us have gone to war. We 
have assembled an armed force of 
over 11,000,000. Today there are 
some 9,000,000 workers who are 
employed on jobs directly related to 
war production—an enormous flow 
of munitions, chemicals, engines, 
planes and ships, and an infinite mul- 
titude of parts, tools and equipment, 
all of which must be brought together 
to create striking power with high 
mobility. 

In addition, many millions of 






workers have been employed in war- 
supporting industries and services, 
also indispensable to the all-out mil- 
itary effort. In the final reckoning, 
practically every job in which pro- 
ductive work is performed is indis- 
pensable to the full war effort. 


Who will say that the 10,000,000 
farmers and farm workers, working 
long hours, short of help and lacking 
equipment, have been performing a 
job less vital and less essential to the 
winning of the war than the man 
handling shells in the munitions 
plant thirty miles away? The most 
dramatic fact of the whole war pro- 
duction story is the fact that 64,000- 
000 people went to work to win the 
war, and were able to keep up their 
work under the strain and stress of 
difficult wartime conditions. 


Controls Were Helpful 


To achieve a unified.effort and to 
meet the urgent goals, it was neces- 
sary to accept many controls. To 
attain maximum production, we had 
to deploy our resources, to mobilize 
our raw materials, plants and man- 
power for the most effective war use. 
A large share of civilian production 
was eliminated. Priorities were given 
to the most urgent war production. 
Manpower ceilings were instituted. 
Price controls were adopted and 
rationing applied where necessary to 
enable everyone to share fairly in 
the diminishing flow of civilian 
goods. 

When victory in Europe is won, 
and we no longer fight a two-front 
war, how much should we change 
these wartime controls and restric- 
tions? At one extreme, we have a 
rapidly growing chorus of voices 
clamoring for the immediate and 
complete removal of all controls ; let 
every man and every enterprise, they 
say, be allowed to shift for them- 
selves . . . for better or worse. At 
the other extreme, there are those 
who contend that all wartime con- 
trols should be rigidly maintained. 

A great majority of men and 
women in the ranks of organized 
labor are in sharp disagreement 
with either of these views. They 
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disagree with the advocates of com- 
plete relaxation of controls now be- 
cause they know that a premature 
removal will quickly lead to a wild 
speculative scramble in which only 
a few can profit and from which 
most will suffer. To let go suddenly 
is to bring upon ourselves first a 
runaway inflation boom and then a 
collapse with heavy unemployment. 
The men and women of organized 
labor kno» also that the government 
had to assume the responsibility for 
the vast dislocations necessitated by 
the war. It is a part of that respon- 
sibility for the government to guide 
the enterprise and the manpower it 
has mobilized from the narrow and 
tortuous channels of war to the open 
waters of peacetime production. 
Labor is equally averse to the per- 
petuation of wartime controls for 
the sake of controls alone. Unless 
the area of government responsibility 
is greatly reduced, government in- 
tervention will became self-perpetu- 
ating. Individual initiative and in- 
dividual freedom cannot be restored 
under the threat of a perpetual dom- 
ination by the arbitrary rule of a far- 
flung bureaucracy or of the military. 
Labor is determined to make sure 
that there shall be no return to large- 
scale unemployment after the war. 
Labor is determined to attain freedom 
from want after the war along with 
freedom of initiative and freedom of 
opportunity. Labor will not be 
stampeded into a disorderly retreat 
from its clear objectives by the specu- 
lator and the profiteer who have noth- 


ing to gain from an orderly transition 
to a balanced peacetime economy. 


Whether or not we reach and are 
able to maintain full employment 
after the war depends most of all on 
the policies and procedures we pur- 
sue in the immediate future. Severe 








dislocations in our wartime produc- 
tion and wartime economy are im- 
minent. The postwar emergency 
is upon us. 

Much of our war production will 
be curtailed within the next few 
weeks. To a great many of our 
workers it will mean loss of jobs 
and of income. In addition to many 
current military contracts that are 
now being cut back, other contracts 
will not be renewed on completion 
The termination of one prime con- 
tract will mean in most cases that 
the work in the plants and shops of 
hundreds of subcontractors will also 
stop. 

These dislocations are part and 
parcel of the war. They have to be 
met with emergency measures. 
Above all, they must be met with a 
comprehensive, well - planned pro- 
gram. It must be a program of aids 
and guides, and of necessary checks 
and balances, to assure steady prog- 
ress of all and not the few toward 
the goal of full employment. 


The road to freedom need not be 
a road of disorder, distress and strife. 
Those who claim that democracy is 
incapable of orderly transition, who 
plead that self-restraint in this crisis 
would lead to serfdom, preach a doc- 
trine alien to the American faith in 
democracy. It is for us to demon- 
strate to them, to ourselves and to 
the world our ability to remobilize 
for peace as we mobilized for war, 
and to achieve a better living stand- 
ard without surrendering a jot of 
our freedom. 

There can be democratic planning. 
The time has come for labor, man- 
agement -and the government to act 
jointly as civilians in meeting civilian 
goals. It is for us to launch redeploy- 


ve 


Do we want idle, discouraged men on the streets 
when peace returns, as in this depression scene? 


ment for reemployment. It is for us 
to show that we can work together 
and not against each other. As the 
postwar emergency is rushing upon 
us, we must not be caught unpre- 
pared for peace. 


Reconversion Objectives 


The War Production Board has 
recently developed a program to help 
speed reconversion of the automobile 
industry. It has given top priority 
assistance to automobile manufactur- 
ers for an $85,000,000 program for 
plant construction and retooling. 

This action illustrates the need for 
positive aid to industry if reconver- 
sion is to be expedited and balanced 
employment achieved. It illustrates 
also the fact that the government is 
approaching reconversion and reem- 
ployment without broad objectives, 
without well-formulated plans. In- 
stead, it is meeting each problem as 
it comes, on a first come, first served 
basis. 

No reconversion program will 
prove workable unless it is stated in 
terms of well-defined policy objec- 
tives. President Green gave a clear 
statement of labor’s reconversion ob- 
jectives at the meeting of the Ad- 
visory Board to the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion held 
en April 17: 

(1) To safeguard war production 
for continued military needs. 

(2) To expedite reconversion 
wherever that is possible and clearly 
desirable, but always with the objec- 
tive of full employment. 

(3) To safeguard the initial flow 
of necessities of life, such as low-cost 
shelter, clothing and food, eliminated 
or curtailed by the war, against en- 
croachment of claims of less essential 
production and against price inflation 
through direct price increases, uptrad- 
ing or downgrading. 
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(4) To facilitate prompt flow of 
civilian production and employment 
into the areas threatened with distress 
in which impending cutbacks and 
terminations will bring idleness to 
plants and men. 

(5) To assure prior aid and con- 
sideration to such portions of produc- 
tion and distribution as are determined 
to be the most essential for the restora- 
tion of balanced, full production and 
full employment throughout the en- 
tire economy. 

These are simple goals. They add 
up to full employment after the war. 
It is labor’s urgent responsibility to 
seek their attainment. 

Are we prepared to reach these 
objectives? On October 3, 1944, 
President Roosevelt signed the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act, 
which then became law. This law, 
popularly known as the George Act, 
fell short of the reconversion pro- 
gram sought by labor. Nevertheless, 
it created the Office of War Mobil- 
ization and Reconversion, in which is 
vested the responsibility for coordi- 
nation, integration and direction of 
reconversion activities of all agen- 
cies of the government. The Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, Fred M. Vinson, has been 
appointed to serve for a term of two 
years. In addition to the powers 
vested in him by the President, 
Mr. Vinson is directed by law to— 

> Formulate plans necessary to 
meet the problems arising out of the 
transition from war to peace. 

> Coordinate and direct the activ- 
ities of executive agencies relating to 
such transition. 

> Promote and assist in the de- 
velopment of demobilization and re- 
conversion plans and devise proce- 
dures for each executive agency to 
be kept informed of proposed -de- 
mobilization and reconversion plans. 

> Make studies and reports re- 
garding simplification, consolidation 
or elimination of emergency war 
agencies. 

> Consult and cooperate with state 
and local governments, industry, 
labor and agriculture concerning 
problems arising out of the transition 
from war to peace. 

> Report to the President and to 
Congress on his current and pro- 
posed activities. 

The law also created an Advisory 
3oard, appointed by the President, 
representative of business manage- 
ment, labor, agriculture and the gen- 
eral public. It is the duty of this 
Board, of which President Green is 
a member, to advise with the Direc- 
tor with respect to war mobilization 
and reconversion, and to make rec- 
ommendations to him on legislative 
policies and procedures. 
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One of the main 
duties of the Direc- 
tor of War Mobili- 
zation and Recon- 
version is to formu- 
late plans whereby 
curtailments of war 
production or ter- 
minations of war 
contracts are “‘inte- 
grated and synchro- 
nized with the ex- 
pansion, resump- 
tion or initiation of 
production for 
other war purposes, 
and, to the greatest 
extent compatible 
with the effective 
prosecution of the 
war, of production 
for non-war use.” 

The Office of 
War Mobilization 
and Reconversion 
provides the ma- 
chinery for the de- 
velopment of a well 
planned and coordi- 
nated reconversion 
program. The Ad- 
visory Board to the 
Director affords a 
safeguard against arbitrary action 
through direct representation of la- 
bor, management, agriculture and 
the public. 

In the past one of the big problems 
has been lack of complete and timely 
information regarding the current 
military requirements of the Army 
and Navy, their inventory needs and 
the stockpiles and surpluses at their 
The OWMR is required 
by law to secure such information 
and make it available to agencies con- 
cerned with reconversion. Labor in- 
sists that these facts, essential to 
guide us through reconversion, be 
secured by the OW MR Director and 
placed in the hands of all participants 
in the reconversion program. 

In addition, the OWMR should 
make an inventory of bottlenecks in 
the future supply of raw materials, 
component parts andequipment 
which are likely to prevent orderly 
resumption of civilian production at 
which the reconversion policy aims. 
It is the job the surveyor must do 
before the roadbuilder can take over 
to clear and pave the road ahead. 

Equally needed is a prompt ap- 
praisal of the geographic distribution 
of production and employment af- 
fected by the curtailment of war 
production. The government should 
know and labor, management and 
the public should be informed in 
what areas the impact of contract 
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Talburt in Washington Daily News 


terminations will fall the heaviest. 
This will enable the War Production 
Board to provide priority assistance 
in order to channel civilian work into 
these areas and will help all groups 
in their efforts to cushion the shock. 

No less important is information 
about the need for repair and main- 
tenance parts to keep us going and in 
good repair until the full flow of re- 
conversion is attained. Much of our 
prewar equipment is now badly run- 
down. Toasters, automobiles and 
plumbing fixtures can be kept going 
for a while if repair materials and 
replacement parts are provided. 
There will soon be plenty of mechan- 
ical help to do the repair work if 
they have the parts to make the re- 
pairs with. 

To meet the reconversion objec- 
tives, specific procedures must be 
promptly put into effect. First of all, 
there is need for action which can- 
not wait until an overall program of 
reconversion is completed. In all 
trouble spots which develop before 
the full program is in effect, the War 
Production Board should be allowed 
to make spot authorizations for pri- 
ority assistance in order to facilitate 
reconversion and prevent immediate 
distress. 

Another vital step in the overall 
reconversion program should be a 
comprehensive revision of the pres- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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T IS timely and proper that we 
I turn our thoughts at this criti- 

cal moment in history to the 
question of our future relations with 
the nations which have joined with 
us in the struggle against the totali- 
tarian powers that set out to domi- 
nate and enslave the world. 

In this struggle the American 
workers have proved that democracy 
can be a far more creative force 
than the regimented mechanics of 
dictatorship. We have proved that 
we can outdo the dictatorships in 
the factory and the marketplace and 
at the same time defeat them at 
their own game on the field of battle. 

Out of this struggle we hope will 
come a world in which it is possible 
for men to live and work toward a 
better day for all humanity without 
the eternal curse of devastating and 
destructive military struggle. We 
refuse to believe that man’s ingenu- 
ity and resourcefulness are incapable 
of preventing war in the future. We 
are voicing again the age-old plea 
for a world in which an enduring 
peace would be a reality. 

Space limitations will not permit 
a full discussion of the American 
Federation of Labor position on all 
phases of international relations. 
Therefore let us confine ourselves 
to just one phase of the interna- 
tional field, because our attitude on 
this one question of international 
relations embodies the ideals and 
principles of the American Feder- 
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ation of Labor in the entire 
field. The question I refer to 
is the Federation’s policy with 
respect to international labor 
cooperation. 

The American Federation 
of Labor has a long record of ef- 
fective cooperation with other free 
trade union movements throughout 
the world. Our history shows that 
the American Federation of Labor 
has had a vital interest in all the 
years of its existence in the activities 
and welfare of workers in other coun- 
tries. We have had a fraternal re- 
lationship with the British Trades 
Union Congress from 1894 right 
down to the present moment—and 
we hope this relationship will con- 
tinue on through the years to come. 

Many of our international unions 
have maintained membership in the 
international associations of their 
crafts set up on a worldwide basis. 
The American Federation of Labor 
itself has held membership in the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions for many years. We still 
hold such membership. 

The great Samuel Gompers dur- 
ing all his career demonstrated his 
keen and vital interest in the welfare 
of workers all over the world and in 
1919 practically single-handed cre- 
ated a world organization in the in- 
terest of workers when the peace 
treaty was signed at Versailles. The 
International Labor Organization, 
the one effective world body created 
by the Versailles Treaty, was the 
brainchild of the father of the 
A. F. of L. 

American Federation of Labor in- 
terest in the workers of other coun- 
tries has taken tangible form in 





OUR POSITION 
on World 


Labor Unity 


By GEORGE MEANY 


times of hardship and stress. 
Through various A. F. of L.-spon- 
sored agencies we have contributed 
more than $105,000,000 for the re- 
lief of workers and other people 
since 1937. Out of this, more than 
$10,000,000 has been for labor proj- 
ects approved by the trade unions 
of the various countries. In addi- 
tion to this, $350,000 was sent for 
the aid of British labor between De- 
cember, 1940, and July, 1941, a 
period of seven months. 

Our money has gone during the 
past ten years to worker and trade 
union victims of oppression in such 
places as Great Britain, Russia, 
China, India and Palestine. The 
American Federation of Labor has 
never failed to respond to the needs 
of liberty-loving workers anywhere 
in the world in times of oppression 
and tyranny. 

Why then, with such a_back- 
ground as this, did the American 
Federation of Labor refuse to at- 
tend the so-called World Trade 
Union Conference proposed and 
sponsored by Sir Walter Citrine, 
K.B.E., of the British Trades Union 
Congress? As a preliminary to 
answering this question, we should 
have a little historical background. 

It was in 1943 that the British 
Trades Union Congress voted to call 
a World Trade Union Conference 
under its auspices. In so doing it 
completely ignored the existence of 
the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, of which Sir Walter 
Citrine was and is still president. 

The proposed conference, sched- 
uled for June, 1944, was postponed 
until February, 1945, owing to war 
conditions. In the meantime, we 
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learned from official records that 
the Soviets were insisting that the 
conference be sponsored collectively 
by the Soviets, the C.I.O. and the 
British Trades Union Congress, with 
selected guest organizations invited. 
The British Trades Union Congress 
maintained the sponsorship of the 
conference and invited four labor 
groups from the United States to 
participate—the A. F. of L., the 
C.1.0., the United Mine Workers 
of America and the Railroad Broth- 
erhoods. We do not know what 
was the basis for selection. How- 
ever, it is of little moment at this 
late date how the guests were se- 
lected because the only consequence 
in our country has been to darken 
the prospects for unity of labor 
within the United States of America. 

Sir Walter Citrine by his actions 
has encouraged the forces of dis- 
unity here. The implications are 
plain. The World Conference seems 
designed to put the C.I.O. in the 
position. of being spokesmen for 
the American workers, and in the 
process to destroy the In- 
ernational Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

Now, let us see what all 
this adds up to. The British 
Trades Union Congress, 
which is now and has been 
for some years past associ- 
ated with the American 
Federation of Labor in the 
International Federation of 
Trade Unions—the world 
organization of* labor—de- 
cided to call a conference 
for the purpose of setting up 
a new world organization of 
labor and thereby destroy 
the organization in which it 
holds membership. Did it 
consult the International 
Federation of Trade Unions 
about this move? It did 
not, 

Did it consult the other 
member units of the Inter- 
national Federation of 
Trade Unions? It did not. 
Did it consult the American 
Federation of Labor, a 
sister organization affiliated 
with it to the I.F.T.U., an 
organization with which it 
had had fraternal relations for half 
a century? No, it did not. It 
merely said in effect: 

“We do not like the present struc- 
ture of the world labor organization 
to which we and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor belong and to which 
we have pledged allegiance, so we 
will destroy this organization and 
set up a new one in its place that 
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we can build to our own liking and 
new purposes.” 

And to whom did the British 
Trades Union Congress send invita- 
tions to join in the formation of this 
new world labor organization? Well, 
among others, were included on this 
continent, the American Federation 
of Labor, the C.I.0., the United 
Mine Workers of America, the Ca- 
nadian branch of the C.I.O., the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 
gress and the strikebreaking so- 
called Catholic Syndicate of Quebec, 
Canada. 

The president of the American 
Federation of Labor, on instruction 
from the Executive Council and with 
the unanimous approval of a con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor, refused to become a party 
to the plans of Sir Walter Citrine, 
secretary of the British Trades 
Union Congress, to replace the 
existing world organization of labor 
with a new organization fashioned 
to suit whatever purposes Sir Wal- 
ter and those associated with him 





In 1940, when Britain stood alone and the ‘party 
line’ boys were picketing the White House and de- 
nouncing the ‘imperialist’ war, Citrine received warm 
welcome at the convention of the A. F. of L. But 
today he has new-found friends—those who cold- 
shouldered him and his country in the dark days. 


had in mind. President Green out- 
lined these reasons in a letter sent to 
Sir Walter on December 12, 1944, 
Let us enumerate these reasons: 
(1) The American Federation of 
Labor believes that, if for any reason 
at all it was deemed necessary to 
call a conference of world labor at 
this time, a decision to that effect 
should have been made by the Inter- 








national I’ederation of Trade Unions 
after consultation with its member- 
ship and that such conference, if it 
was decided on, should have been 
under the sponsorship of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Un- 
ions, with which organization both 
the B.T.U.C. and the A. F. of L. 
are in affiliation. 

(2) The American Federation of 
Labor objected very strenuously to 
the inclusion, in the list of organiza- 
tions invited to attend the confer- 
ence, of organization in the United 
States and Canada that are dual and 
rival to the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliates. 

(3) The American Federation of 
Labor objected very strenuously to 
the inclusion in the call of individ- 
uals who had no way of proving 
their right to speak authoritatively 
for the people they were supposed 
to represent. These individuals 
were to come from countries 
under direct control of the Nazi 
dictators as well as countries gov- 
erned by those under Nazi influ- 
ence if not actual control. 

(4) The American Fed- 
eration of Labor objected 
very strenuously to the in- 
clusion in the invitations 
sent forth by Sir Walter of 
so-called organizations of 
labor that are government- 
fostered, government - con- 
trolled and government- 
dominated. 

Let us take up these rea- 
sons for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s non-par- 
ticipation in order. 

On No. 1, very little need 
be said. We have all seen 
this thing before. If you 
cannot control an organiza- 
tion or its policies by secur- 
ing a majority vote on the 
things you favor, which is 
the democratic way of win- 
ning control, why, you 
simply divide it up through 
the medium of creating a 
new organization along 
lines pleasing to you and 
you invite the member units 
of the old organization 
to join with you. Result: 
chaos, destruction. 

We have seen that scheme in op- 
eration here in the national field of 
labor. We all remember the forma- 
tion in this country of a dual commit- 
of labor for so-called educational 
purposes in November of 1935. 
Did this bring unity, peace and har- 
mony in the national field of labor 
or has it brought us ten years of di- 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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of Labor, in accordance with 

its stated policy of supporting 
a world organization to aid in re- 
solving differences between nations 
and in bringing about a lasting peace, 
recommends that Congress accept 
the Bretton Woods agreements with 
necessary clarifications and _safe- 
guards, as of vital importance in 
implementing the functions of such 
a world organization. We take this 
position because we experienced 
after the First World War the al- 
ternatives to cooperative action in 
this field, and we know they would 
bring even more direful consequences 
now. 

Labor realizes that exchange con- 
trols and loans are only one key to 
resumption of world trade and re- 
habilitation of economies destroyed 
or damaged by the war. We need 
also economic agencies for recon- 
struction. 


Must Also Act in Other Fields 


It will be necessary to take action 
in other important fields, such as 
food, cartels, surplus commodities, 
aviation and others, and it is not 
to be expected that the Bretton 
Woods agreements alone will suf- 
fice to prevent postwar chaos in in- 
ternational trade. We do believe, 
however, that these agreements can 
make a substantial contribution to- 
ward solving immediate and long- 
term problems of exchange and in- 
ternational investment. 

The A. F. of L.’s main reasons 
for urging acceptance are as fol- 
lows: 

> While we believe that the chief 
source of prosperity in this country 
lies in maximum productive employ- 
ment which would support greatly 
enlarged markets for our home use, 
we also believe that an additional 
source lies in expanding interna- 
tional trade. 

>It is particularly important for 
a small country to have an oppor- 
tunity to satisfy its economic needs 
through international agencies, in- 
stead of being forced to resort to bi- 
lateral agreements with a dominant 
power. These bilateral economic 
agreements might well bring the 
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small country within the political 
orbit of the dominant power, thus 
jeopardizing its national integrity 
and independence. 

> Experience with international in- 
vestments in the period between 
the two wars has demonstrated the 
need for international understand- 
ing and cooperation instead of blind 
competition. In the long run, in- 
vestment must be repaid with goods. 
But during that period international 
investments were often devoted to 
developments which were not pro- 
ductive of goods, such as balancing 
of accounts, housing projects, etc. 
There was an additional handicap 
to repayment because of high rates 
of interest. The result was repudi- 
ation of debts or depreciation of 
currency, with loss. to the investor. 
Under the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments the investor is insured against 
loss both by the Bank and the 
country of the borrower, after the 
Bank has assured itself that the 
loans are to be used for productive 
purposes. One great cause of po- 
tential ill-feeling or ill-advised action 
is eliminated by making the debtor 
country responsible to the Bank 
rather than directly to the loaning 
country. An additional safeguard 
is provided in that each govern- 
ment is authorized to prevent its 
currency from being loaned if it 
regards the loan as insecure. All 
losses are shared, thus reducing the 
loss to any one country. 

> The policy followed between the 
wars of national self-interest in com- 
petitive currency depreciation, fos- 
tered depressions, discriminatory 
control of foreign exchange, bilateral 
agreements for barter, high tariffs, 
controlled reduction of imports, 
dumping and similar forms of 
economic warfare did in some cases 
aid temporarily in solving domestic 
problems for individual countries, 
but in the long run contracted in- 
ternational trade and lowered the 
standard of living in all countries 
and strengthened trends toward 
isolation. The proposed Fund pro 
vides a plan for the elimination of 
such practices and the gradual 
restoration of the orderly and stable 
exchange relationships essential to 





We back Bretton Woods 


By WILLIAM GREEN 


expanding international trade. It 
has been recognized that equitable 
exchange rates cannot be determined 
immediately because of the present 
disruption of international trade, 
Provision for flexibility has therefore 
been made in the agreements, per- 
mitting gradual relaxation of war- 
time exchange and currency con- 
trols, as well as limited currency de- 
valuation. The fund should aid na- 
tions in relaxing these controls. 

>It is to the advantage of workers 
that the currency of their country 
be stabilized, that inflation or defla- 
tion be avoided, and that their sav- 
ings and their earnings should not 
be destroyed by violent fluctuations. 
In the past there have been such 
losses to the workers and their fam- 
ilies because of the inability of their 
countries to borrow on a short-term 
basis in bad years to pay for the 
imports which in good years would 
balance their exports. Their gov- 
ernments, without an international 
fund from which to borrow, were 
forced to resort to such poverty- 
creating expedients as_ limiting 
imports, fostering a depression or 
devaluating their currency. 

>If the United States does not 
ratify these agreements we may be 
accused of bad faith by the people 
of the world who are relying on us 
for aid in their prostration and 
misery. On the other hand, our ac- 
ceptance of these agreements may 
engender goodwill which will be a 
strong force in the mutual settlement 
of other international problems. 


Enlightened Self-Interest 


The American Federation of La- 
bor believes that it is both a matter 
of human decency and a matter of 
enlightened self-interest on the part 
of the United States to share through 
the Bank in restoring the prewar 
economic status of our allies. They 
need aid on a self-respecting basis 
in restoring their general productive 
capacity, and in stabilizing their cur- 
rencies during the period of restora- 
tion. Some of our allies are prac- 
tically bankrupt as a result of war 
devastation and of their need to 
liquidate all available assets. Until 
their productive capacity is restored 
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and increased they cannot engage 
jn extensive international trade, nor 
can they pay with exports for their 
imports. Restoration will mean 
greater productive employment and 
higher standards of living in all 
countries, including our own. To 
achieve these purposes would con- 
stitute a constructive investment 
even if the loans were not repaid. 

Authorization should be given to 
the Bank to make either short-term 
or long-term loans to countries need- 
ing them for general economic stabil- 
ization in addition to loans for spe- 
cific projects of reconstruction and 
development, under safeguarding 
guarantees as provided elsewhere 
in the agreement. In the Articles 
of Agreement, International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Article III, Section 4 (vii), 
reads as follows: “Loans made or 
guaranteed by the Bank shall, except 
in special circumstances, be for the 
purpose of specific projects of re- 
construction and development.” At 
the recent hearings before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
one of our delegates to the Bretton 
Woods conference testified that the 
phrase “except in special circum- 
stances” was intended to cover such 
general restoration and stabilization 
loans. The authority of the Bank to 
make these loans should be clarified. 
We recommend, therefore, that this 
provision “except in special circum- 
stances” be expanded to include spe- 
cific authorization to the Bank to 
make these general restoration and 
stabilization loans. 
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We realize that the Bretton 
Woods proposals to stabilize rates 
must be supplemented by efforts to 
expand and stabilize the economy 
and the domestic financial system of 
each country, followed by efficient 
marketing of products at home and 
abroad, and constantly increasing 
consumer purchasing power with 
greater production. 

High levels of productive em- 
ployment cannot be maintained by 
individual countries without coop- 
eration between countries to sus- 
tain the efforts of all countries and 
to promote progressively higher 
standards of living for the people 
of all countries. 

When efforts are made to elimi- 
nate obstacles to trade between na- 
tions, workers must be assured 
that lower tariffs do not mean 
lower labor standards. 

The one special organization 
which labor helped to create and to 
which we have entrusted the protec- 
tion and advancement of labor stand- 
ards and welfare is the International 
Labor Organization. This organ- 
ization must be continued and au- 
thorized to protect our interests in 
connection with operations of the 
Bank and the Fund and coordinate 
economic progress. The Interna- 
tional Labor Organization must be 
preserved with its present inde- 
pendence and with its present ca- 
pacity for service. We urge that 
Congress provide policy on the Bank 
and Fund directing our representa- 
tives to insist that consultation with 
the International Labor Organiza- 


Postwar trade expansion is not viewed as a cure-all. But—with proper safeguards—it can be a help 





tion be made a basic administrative 
procedure before deciding upon pol- 
icies and use of funds. 


We also urge that our govern- 
ment’s representatives should be in- 
structed to insist that the Bank, in 
considering loans for reconstruction 
and development projects, should in- 
clude in any contract standard labor 
provisions requiring that the recipi- 
ent of the loan must give minimum 
guarantees of welfare on the work, 
including observance of the labor 
laws and requirements of the coun- 
try, prevailing wages and hours, 
safety and health standards, and, in 
general, the labor standards recom- 
mended by the International Labor 
Organization. 

Fair labor standards guarantee 
the welfare of workers and therefore 
increase productivity, promote jus- 
tice, economic stability and pros- 
perity. These purposes are an im- 
plementation of the expressed ob- 
jectives of the Bretton Woods pro- 
posals. 

The functioning of the Bank and 
Fund will be no better than the men 
administering them. Wisdom, fore- 
sight, good judgment and broad ex- 
perience as a basis of cooperation will 
be needed if these international in- 
stitutions are to perform their part 
in an expanding world prosperity 
and peace. 

We urge that the selection of 
our representatives be made without 
regard to politics, and in consulta- 
tion with representatives of the main - 
functional organizations of our econ- 
omy which are vitally concerned. 














N21 MURDER CMe 


By PATRICK GORDON WALKER 


RADIOED FROM LUXEMBOURG 


This is a report on Belsen, one of 
more than a score of infamous Ger- 
man murder camps. Other German 
death factories included Buchenwald, 
Dachau, Ohrdruf, Sachsenhausen 
and Glattbach, at which atrocities 
no less ghastly than those at Belsen 
were perpetrated. It was in such 
camps, and presumably with bar- 
baric brutality similar to that de- 
scribed in this -eport, that the 
democratic trade union leaders of 
Germany were done to death by the 
Nazis more than a decade ago. 


ELSEN was a vast area sur- 
rounded by barbed wire. The 
whole thing was being 

guarded by Hungarian guards. They 
had been in the German army and 
now, immediately and without hesi- 
tation, were serving us. They were 
saving us a large number of men for 
the time being. Outside the camp, 
which is amid bushes, pines and 
heather, all fairly recently planted, 
were great notices in red letters: 
“DANGER—TYPHUS.” 

We drove into what turned out 
to be a great extermination camp, 
where we found the officers and 
Oxfordshire Yeomanry. 

The Germans originally had pro- 
posed that we should bypass the 
camp. In the meanwhile, thousands 
of people would have died or been 
shot. 

We refused these terms, and 
demanded the withdrawal of the 
Germans and the disarmament of 
the SS guards. Some dozen SS 
men and women were left behind 
under the command of Stormfuehrer 
Kramer, who had been at Ausch- 
witz. Apparently they had been 
told all sorts of fairy tales about the 
Allied troops, that they could go on 
guarding, that we would let them 
free and so forth. 

Sington, who had done a mag- 
nificent job of work, arrived with 2 
few trucks and was met by Kramer, 
who showed him around the camp. 
There were volleys of cheers all the 
way. People broke out of the com- 
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pound to greet the British spear- 
heads. 

Kramer seemed to expect us to be 
shocked by the things we saw. He 
had been the man. who stood in the 
ovens at Auschwitz and picked out 
those to be burned at once. He de- 
scribed the inmates of the camp as 
anti-social, useless people. He clearly 
regarded them as cattle. As we 
drove in, the SS opened fire from 
the towers on people who broke out 
of the compound to go and get at a 
potato field. This was stopped 
quickly, 

We only had a handful of men so 
far, and the SS stayed there that 
night. The first night of liberty, 
many hundreds of people died of joy. 

Next day some men of the Yeo- 
manry arrived. The people crowded 
around them, kissing their hands 
and feet—and dying from weakness. 
Corpses in every stage of decay were 
lying around, piled up on top of each 
other in heaps. There were corpses 
in the compound in flocks. People 
were falling dead all around, people 
who were walking skeletons. 


Count 35,000 Corpses 


About 35,000 corpses were reck- 
oned, more actually than the living. 
Of the living, there were about 
30,000. 

The camp was so full because 
people had been brought here from 
East and West. Some people were 
brought from Nordhausen, a five- 
day journey, without food. Many 
had marched for two or three days. 
There was no food at all in the camp, 
a few piles of roots—amid the piles 
of dead bodies. Some of the dead 
bodies were of people so hungry 
that, though the roots were guarded 
by SS men, they had tried to storm 
them and had been shot down then 
and there. There was no water, 
nothing but these roots and some 
boiled stinking carrots, enough for 
a few hundred people. 

Men and women had fought for 
these raw, uncooked roots. Dead 
bodies, black and blue and bloated, 


and skeletons had been used as pil- 
lows by sick people. The day after 
we took over, seven block leaders 
were murdered by the inmates. 

In one place, hundreds had been 
shoveled into a mass grave by bull- 
dozers; in another, Hungarian sol- 
diers were putting corpses into a 
grave that was 60 feet by 60 feet and 
30 feet deep. It was almost half 
full. 

Other and similar pits were being 
dug. Five thousand people had died 
since we got into the camp. People 
died before my eyes—scarcely 
human, moaning skeletons, many of 
them gone mad. Bodies were just 
piled up. Many had gashed wounds 
and bullet marks and terrible sores. 
One Englishmen, who had lived in 
Ostend, was picked up half dead. 
It was found that he had a great 
bullet wound in his back. 

I walked about the camp. Every- 
where was the smell of death. After 
a few hours you get used to it and 
don’t notice it any more. People 
have typhus and dysentery. 

In one compound I saw women 
standing up quite naked, washing 
among themselves. Nearby were 
piles of corpses. Other women suf- 
fering from dysentery were defecat- 
ing in the open and then staggering 
back, half-dead, to their blocks. Some 
were lying groaning on the ground. 
One had reverted to the absolute 
primitive. 

I went into the typhus ward, 
packed thick with people lying in 
dirty rags of blankets on the floor, 
groaning and moaning. By the door 
sat an English Tommy, talking to 
the people and trying to cheer them 
up. They couldn’t understand what 
he said. 

There are three main classes in 
the camp—the healthy who have 
managed to keep themselves decent 
(but nearly all of these had typhus) ; 
then there were the sick who were 
more or less cared for by their 
friends; then there was the vast un- 
derworld that had lost all self-re- 
spect, crawling around in rags, liv- 
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ing in abominable squalor, defecat- 
ing in the compound, often mad or 
half-mad. It is these who are still 
dying like flies. They can hardly 
walk on their legs. 

I talked to two pretty sisters, 
Anita and Renata Lasker, nieces of 
Lasker the chess player. Renata 
had nearly died of typhus at Ausch- 
witz. When the inspection was 
made, everyone was told to stand 
up. Those who could not stand were 
doomed. Her name was written 
down. She said: 

“T’m the sister of one of the girls 
who play in the orchestra.” 

“Oh, that’s all right then.” And 
her name was crossed off. 

Otherwise, she would have been 
dead in an hour. Only those who 
played in the orchestra or did simi- 
lar work had some chance to survive. 
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At Auschwitz the 
band was made to 
play at the station 
as the new batches 
of inmates arrived, 
and during the pa- 
rades when those 
to be gassed and 
burned were picked out. 

The first day I recorded the Las- 
ker sisters I also recorded Charlotte 
Gruen, a Berlin woman, and a 
Dutchman. 

That evening I went back to the 
camp with the political officer. He 
took me to the women’s block at the 
end of the camp. We talked for a 
while with a group of Polish women. 
They asked questions about Yalta 
and the Lublin Committee. 

We then talked with a pretty 
French woman of 24. She had been 
beaten by the Gestapo and had 
spent several years in concentration 
camps. She had done resistance 
work. We talked in the open com- 
pound. In the middle was a pile of 
old papers—and skeletons. Around 
us were the bodies of people who had 
died in the last three days. There 


were groaning and raving women 
lying around and every few minutes 
some woman groaning with typhus 
would stagger out. Where the 
French woman slept there were ten 
healthy people and fifty sick and dy- 
ing. She told us how she had seen 
some corpses dragged off on a Ger- 
man’s command by the still living by 
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TORTURE has been a care- 
fully pursued policy of the Nazi 
state. At Buchenwald I have 


seen one of many places in 
Germany where the Nazis put 
this horrible policy into effect. 

In the days to come, many 
Germans and perhaps some 
peoples of the Allied countries 


will say that the accounts of 
Nazi atrocities were either 
greatly exaggerated or were 
sheer propaganda. 

I am one person among many 
who will be able to say that she 
has seen examples of these 
atrocities with her own eyes. 

—Clare Boothe Luce. 


ropes along the ground. Their heads 
were open where people had cut out 
their brains to eat. There had been 
cannibalism in the camp. The flesh, 
brains and livers of people who had 
died of typhus were eaten. 

While we were walking in the 
camp one woman came up and 
begged for a cigarette. 

“T'll give you bread for it,” she 
said, and showed me the loaf. 

I talked afterwards to a little 
Dutch girl, Hedy, 16 years old, and 
her young brother. They had been 
in the camp for thirteen months. 
Their father and mother had worked 
in the workshops where people were 
driven and beaten and died in hordes. 
Their mother had to get up at 3 
to try and get some food for her 
husband to eat while he worked. 
The father went-to work one day 
with a scarf around his neck. The 
SS man in charge had taken hold 
of the ends of the scarf and half- 
strangled him. 

Their mother and father had 
been taken away a month or so be- 
fore. They were asking every officer 
they saw: 

“How can we find out where our 
parents are?” 

The little girl said: 

“If I ever meet those SS again 
I'll kill them with my bare hands. 
They made us stand on parade, 
children from 3 up, for hours— 
hours on end in the snow.” 

I recorded an interview with a 
Russian girl, aged 14. Both her 
parents had been killed. She was 
a sturdy, bright thing who had 
learned some German. 

It was late by now, about 8, be- 
ginning to get dark. I went along 
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to the cells where the SS 
men and women were kept. 
They were so worn out that 
they were being given a day’s 
rest so that more work could 
be got out of them. As we 
opened the cell door they all 
scrambled to attention. I called 
out one of them, a fair-haired 
man of 35. There were guards 
with guns all around. 

I talked with the man very 
roughly, keeping him at at- 
tention. I told him he had 
very little chance of escaping 
execution as a war criminal 
but he could help us and that 
might help him. I wanted a 
record describing what he had 
seen in the camp he had been 
in, and sent him back to the 
cell to think things over. 

I then called on a doctor 
who looked in wicked shape. 
His shirt was torn and he 
looked as if one of his arms were 
broken. He had been at Auschwitz 
as a doctor. His story was that he 
attended the inmates and besides he 
had conducted the experiments on 
women, deformed people and twins. 
I told him he hadn’t long to live 
and sent him back. 

I called out the first man again. 
He was ready to talk. He only 
asked that he could do it far enough 
away so that his comrades could 
not hear. I took him outside and 
I recorded the interview. 

Then I went to the women’s cell 
and got out the overseer who had 
been in charge of the guards—a 
woman of 24, obstinate and cal- 
loused-looking, with a hard, brutal 
mouth. 

I kept her there, standing at atten- 


tion, and started by telling her that 
she was a war criminal, that her uni- 
form was a disgrace, and then | 
asked her questions. She had been 
at Auschwitz—put in charge of the 
camp. 

“Do you know that every prisoner 
here says that the SS women are 
even crueler than the men?” I asked, 

“That’s not true,” she answered, 

“How many women have you 
beaten yourself? Did you have a 
whip?” 

“I never had a whip in my hand.” 

“Well, then, with the shining ex- 
ception of yourself, who are so kind 
and popular, how many women did 
the other SS women beat ?” 

“I don’t really know. When a 
woman deserved it, I beat them, but 
only with my hands.” 

She admitted that she had helped 
choose the women who were gassed 
at Auschwitz. 

“If we let you out there, away 
from these men, you wouldn’t live 
two minutes,” I said. ° 

Just before I left the camp a story 
of Auschwitz was told to me by 
Helen, a Czechoslovak. When the 
women were given the chance to go 
and work elsewhere mothers with 
children had to choose between their 
lives and their children’s. Children 
could not be taken along. Many 
preferred to stay with their children 
and face certain death. Some de- 
cided to leave their children. But 
it got around among the six-year-old 
children that if they were left behind 
they would at once be gassed. There 
were terrible scenes. 

The next morning I left this 
hell-hole, this camp. Belsen is one 
German horror camp. There are 
many more. 
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Lice Sam's 
Workers Unite 


By JEROME J. 


labor movement is in its de- 

votion to the principle of 
unity. For many decades the wage- 
earning population has known that 
its economic progress depended 
upon adherence to the basic tenet 
of “united we stand.” 

When workers and their organi- 
zations closed ranks behind any de- 
mand for higher pay or improved 
conditions, victory would often 
come—although, to be perfectly 
frank, victory did not invariably 
come immediately. But, in general, 
labor could count on winning its 
point if it presented a united front. 
On the other hand, when there was 
disagreement within labor as to the 
goal to be attained, any hope of 
progress was futile indeed. 

Anyone who has ever attended a 
hearing of the Civil Service Com- 
mittee of the House or Senate, ob- 
served the parade of officers of 
various labor groups within the 
federal government and heard the 
often-conflicting testimony presented 
by these spokesmen has been bound 
to feel that something was amiss— 
that the unity which produces re- 
sults for labor was lacking. And if 
the observer was a believer in effec- 
tive labor organization and knew 
the appalling number of unorgan- 
ized workers in the federal service, 
he was moved to suspect that there 
was a direct connection between the 
present limited organization of 
wage-earners employed by Uncle 
Sam and the absence of a coordi- 
nated viewpoint. 

I am sure that these thoughts 
were in the mind of President Wil- 
liam C. Doherty of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers fol- 
lowing the demise last December of 
the bill to give postal employes a 
permanent salary increase of $400 
annually—an increase to which these 
loyal workers are so clearly entitled. 
On January 15, at a meeting of the 
Joint Conference on Retirement, 
A. F. of L., Brother Doherty an- 
nounced that he was calling the 
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affiliated government em- 
ployes’ organizations to- 
gether to form a Council. 
This action followed ap- 
proval by his own organiza- 
tion’s Council of Adminis- 
tration during sessions held 
earlier in January. 

The plan to establish 
a Government Employes’ 
Council came before the 
Executive Council of the 
American Federation of 
Labor in February. The 
Executive Council promptly 
gave its wholehearted ap- 
proval and pledged the full 
support of the A. F. of L., 
with its 7,000,000 members. 

Brother Doherty, as thirteenth 
vice-president of the A. F. of L., 
sent out a call for all federal em- 
ploye groups in affiliation with the 
Federation to meet February 23 to 
set up the new council. The meet- 
ing was attended by representatives 
of eighteen organizations of federal 
employes as well as by President 


* William Green of the A. F. of L. 


and other high Federation officers. 
On March 9 a second meeting was 
held and on this occasion there were 
twenty-three organizations repre- 
sented. 

It was at this second meeting that 
a constitution was adopted. This 
document provides essentially for a 
coordination of efforts to improve 
government by steadily improving 
working conditions. . It safeguards 
the autonomous rights of all affili- 
ated organizations. And the con- 
stitution plainly proclaims that “no 
known member of any un-American, 
pro-Communistic, pro-Bundist or 
pro-Fascist organization or fellow- 
traveler front organizations shall be 
admitted as a representative of any 
union.” 

In these days when one hears so 
much ill-considered criticism of gov- 
ernment employes, it is refreshing 
to find the following clause in the 
preamble : 


Newly established Council is 
headed by able Leo George 


“Whereas, the federal govern- 
ment employe need not regard him- 
self as a ‘servile’ civil employe but 
as one who holds a threefold con- 
tractural relationship—with the 
public, the government and with his 
union brothers * * *” 

Permanent organization of the 
Council took place on April 11 
when the assembled certified repre- 
sentatives elected officers. Leo E. 
George, president of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
was elected chairman of the Council. 
Brother Doherty was named vice- 
chairman and Foster J. Pratt, presi- 
dent of the International Federation 
of Technical Engineers, Architects 
and Draftsmen’s Unions, was desig- 
nated secretary-treasurer. Trustees 
elected included John McCurry of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; John B. Hag- 
gerty, president, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders; 
Stephen Grattan of the International 
Typographical Union, and Chester 
M. Harvey, president, Railway 
Mail Association. 

Each affiliated union will have 
two representatives in the Council 
and pay a monthly per capita tax 
of $4 per 1,000 members. The 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Reconversion 

UR ARMIES are close to their objec- 

tive in the Battle of Europe. While we 

await official proclamation of V-E Day, we 

are already in the first period of reconversion 

in which war production must be maintained, 

contracts for war production run out without 

renewals, construction of new factories halted 

and war production goals lowered. Already 

unemployment is increasing and production 
facilities are idle. 


Last summer Congress enacted the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act giving 
its Director authority to integrate and syn- 
chronize the expansion, resumption or initia- 
tion of production for war purposes with the 
expansion of production for civilian pur- 
poses. The Director is charged with unify- 
ing the work of the federal agencies con- 
cerned with achieving these purposes. 

In the fall, consideration of reconversion 
plans got under way but were laid aside at 
the demand of the War Department, and 
WPB was directed to discontinue “spot” 
orders, so that production facilities released 
from war production could make civilian 
goods. 

This order has been reversed, but plants 
will still have to wait on materials. 


Extensive cutbacks in Navy construction 
have been announced. Workers have been 
laid off at Portland, Oregon, and at San 
Francisco. Willow Run, Consolidated, 
Lockheed and other aircraft plants will be 
greatly reduced. The workers laid off need 
new jobs. Soldiers who have finished their 
military service need jobs. Merchants want 
goods for their empty shelves. Civilians need 
the things to be made. 

The controlled materials program of 
WPB should be adjusted to the changing 
situation, with relaxation of production limi- 
tation orders. Plans for the disposal of 
surplus property should be coordinated with 
the revival of civilian production. 

Director Vinson has the basic responsi- 
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bility of establishing policies that will pro- 
mote maximum employment and _ national 
income, and securing the cooperation of pri- 
vate enterprise in order to facilitate the shift 
back to the economic controls of private 
enterprise. All down the line, economic 
agencies need to recover control over policy 
making—effective organization prepared to 
assume responsibility will save us unneces- 
sary delay in eliminating government 
controls. 

As a first step to maximum employment, 
the Federation has proposed that collective 
bargaining be resumed and that wage in- 
creases be permitted within the limits of 
existing prices. With return to normal work 
hours, compensatory increases in wage rates 
should prevent a deflationary gap in national 
income. But controls should be maintained 
only during the period of scarcities, and 
directed toward production at maximum 
levels of employment and national income. 


International Labor Policy 


S WE PLAN for postwar policies and 

agencies, the labor movements of all 
countries face decisions on how to unite to 
bring labor’s needs and welfare effectively 
before the new United Nations organization. 
Labor needs its own international organiza- 
tion to coordinate policies and action. 

A number of organizations have func- 
tioned during the past century. After World 
War I existing structures were reorganized 
under the name International Federation of 
Trade Unions. This Federation served as a 
clearing center for action in the I.L.O., in 
addition to its customary activities for na- 
tional labor centers. With the development 
of totalitarian governments, labor organiza- 
tions faced the problem of relationship to 
labor unions created by the government and 
functioning as a government agency. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
consistently refused to accept government 
unions as bonafide unions. Control in a bona- 
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fide free union lies in the members of the 
union. The issue has arisen before, both in 
the I.F.T.U. and in the I.L.O., in connection 
with Fascist, Nazi and Communist unions 
and employer organizations. 

In 1935 affiliation of the Soviet unions was 
proposed. This meant the addition of a 
national labor organization then claiming 
22,000,000 members and ready to pay dues 
amounting to large sums. The proposal stip- 
ulated none of this money should be used in 
propaganda in criticism of the U.S.S.R. or 
the Communist Party, and that the Soviet 
delegation be given votes which would enable 
it to control decisions. The offer was not 
accepted. 

Realizing that this proposal meant that 
the Soviet government was seeking a substi- 
tute for the Profintern, which it had liqui- 
dated, the American Federation of Labor 
reaffiliated with the I.F.T.U. to help protect 
our free trade union movement. We knew 
from experience that communists did not 
want to cooperate with trade unionists. They 
wanted to capture our movement to use it for 
their purposes. 

The proposal was renewed through a 
friendly representative from Norway. The 
Soviets now proposed a change in the con- 
stitution of the I.F.T.U. so that there would 
be two presidents and two secretaries, with 
equal power, dividing responsibility between 
free trade unions and Soviet unions. The 
American Federation of Labor cooperated 
with the British Trades Union Congress to 
defeat this proposal. 

When the war came the Comintern was 
scrapped as the Profintern had been. It was 
rightly felt that it was no time to spread revo- 
lution in other countries. To supplement 
political treaties for defense and cooperation 
with power nations, an international labor 
commission composed of union representa- 
tives of Great Britain, the United States and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was 
proposed. The British Trades Union Con- 
gress acquiesced and transmitted the proposal 
to the American Federation of Labor. This 
was the first break in the ranks of the free 
labor movement. The American Federation 
of Labor did not see how it could compromise 
on a basic principle. To be sure, we have 
common war objectives, but our objectives 
for world peace and labor welfare are not 
identical. We declined. 
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Then the chief executive of the British 
Trades Union Congress issued a call for a 
world labor conference. He ignored the ex- 
isting international trade union organization 
and the long-established practice of accepting 
the most representative organization of a 
country as its representative and invited all 
organizations from each country. In practi- 
cally all countries there are dual and dissent- 
ing labor groups, often in bitter conflict on 
fundamental issues. No responsible world 
organization of organized labor could be set 
up on sucha basis. Dissension in the national 
groups of free trade unions would serve the 
purposes of unions controlled by totalitarian 
states. 

The American Federation of Labor de- 
clined to go to the London conference. Free 
trade unions cannot work together with state- 
controlled unions. ‘Those who believe in 
human freedom cannot promote common 
objectives with those who believe in unions 
dominated by the state. 

Soviet union officers must be approved 
by trusted representatives of the Communist 
Party. They are not free to negotiate their 
wages and conditions of work. Infraction of 
work rules, tardiness, failure to produce as 
expected sends many workers to labor “cor- 
rective”’ camps. It is estimated that the num- 
ber of persons in these camps fluctuates be- - 
tween twelve and twenty millions. 

It has long been customary in Russia to 
sentence political prisoners to hard labor in 
far-off prisons. This practice, begun under 
the Czars, still continues. There is now a 
network of corrective labor camps to which 
political prisoners, dissidents, kulaks, non- 
communists, professional persons and engi- 
neers have been sent. This brutal and brutal- 
izing treatment of human beings is the back- 
ground of the demand of the U.S.S.R. for 
German workers after the war. As opposed 
to this demand is the proposal of the United 
States for revival of free trade unions in 
Germany to constitute a basic tool in demo- 
cratizing Germany. 

Such differences in approach are typical 
of differences in policies on all basic issues. 
We cannot work with those who deny the 
dignity of a human being and his right to 
freedom. Nor will we serve their purposes. 
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11.0.5 Industry Committees 


By JAMES A. WILSON 


HE WORKERS in a number 
of the world’s leading indus- 
tries will soon be given the 
opportunity for new and effective 


international cooperation. In the 
near future American labor from 
seven of this country’s great indus- 
tries will be able to meet with fel- 
low workers from all over the world 
to discuss common problems and 
aspirations. The powerful bond of 
unity between men and women 
working in the same occupation or 
industry, which we see so well in 
our own unions, will soon find 
new fields for expression in the 
international sphere. 

This new machinery, long advo- 
cated by the workers, through which 
those in the same industry may work 
together internationally was dis- 
cussed and endorsed by the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at its 
session last spring in Philadelphia. 
At its meeting in London this past 
January, the Governing Body of 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, following the Conference’s 
resolution, announced plans for set- 
ting up industrial committees to 
work on the social and economic 
problems of seven world industries. 
These include building; civil engi- 
neering and public works; coal min- 
ing ; inland transport, iron and steel 
production ; metal trades ; petroleum 
production and refining; and tex- 
tiles. The United States will be rep- 
resented on each of the committees 
and there will be twenty-three other 
countries participating in the com- 
mittees’ memberships. 

Like the parent I.L.O., these com- 
mittees will be tripartite in char- 
acter, being composed of govern- 
ment, labor and employer repre- 
sentatives. The decision to make the 
committees tripartite was arrived at 
after some discussion both at the 
conference and at the last session of 
the Governing Body, when there 
was some disposition to have them 
composed of workers and employers 
exclusively. The majority of labor 
representatives on both occasions 
favored the tripartite formula. It 
was argued that in those countries 
where there is no union in the in- 
dustry concerned, the workers could 
have representation only through 
their governments. 
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Moreover, it was generally agreed 
that by the inclusion of government 
members the work of each commit- 
tee could be better integrated into 
the general economic and _ social 
picture; and that any tendency by 
a committee to advance the self- 
interest of one industry at the ex- 
pense of another section of world 
economic life would be forestalled. 

Since the formula has been agreed 
upon and the urgency of the prob- 
lems with which the committees will 
deal is recognized, the I.L.O. hopes 
that they will be constituted in the 
immediate future. Governments 
will be asked to appoint, at the earli- 
est possible date, worker and em- 
ployer members in agreement with 
the organizations having a substan- 
tial membership in each industry. 

At the outset the attention of 
each of the committees will be di- 
rected to the solution of the social 
problems of the industry during the 
period of transition from war to 
peace. The paramount problem will 
be that of employment, including 
the reemployment of demobilized 
workers. 

The regulation of hours and 
wages, the maintenance and devel- 
opment of collective bargaining ma- 
chinery and the use of labor-man- 
agement cgmmittees are other prob- 


lems of the reconversion period to 
be considered. Further, the commit- 
tees will work on proposals for fu- 
ture international cooperation on sv- 
cial policy in each industry, giving 
full attention to the economic foun- 
dations of any social policy. These 
two main topics—the immediate 
problems of the reconversion period 
and the longer-range continuing so- 
cial and economic policy—were the 
two items set for the committees’ 
initial agenda. As the committees 
start to function they will in large 
measure decide their future areas of 
work and discussion. 

As soon as they are formed, the 
committees will be immediately use- 
ful in building international good- 
will and understanding among the 
world’s working people. Men from 
many countries will meet together 
to discuss problems intimately bound 
up with their daily lives. Through 
the sharing of common experiences, 
lasting friendships will be built and 
there will come a deepened under- 
standing of the true meaning of the 
brotherhood of man. 

After the committees have worked 
long enough to formulate proposals 
for the solution of some of the indus- 
tries’ social problems, their recom- 
thendations may be dealt with in a 
number of ways. They may be sub- 





Assistant Director Jef Rens (left) will supervise committees’ work. 
Shown at right is Edward J. Phelan, acting director of the 1.L.O. 
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mitted to International Labor Con- 
ferences to form the basis of a con- 
vention, which after adoption by the 
conference would then be submitted 
to the governments of member states 
for ratification by their national 
legislatures. The committees’ pro- 
posals may result in the conclusion 
of special agreements between gov- 
ernments under the auspices of the 
1.L.O. Or agreements of an inter- 
national character, no less effective 
than national collective agreements, 
may be achieved as the result of the 
work of the committees. 

Another important contribution 
of the committees will be the collec- 
tion, analysis and dissemination of 
information on the economics of each 
industry. The social problems of 
industry are irrevocably bound to its 
economic health and there must be 
an adequate foundation of relevant 
information as the basis of each com- 
mittee’s work. It will be the par- 
ticular function of the International 
Labor Office to provide the commit- 
tees with such information. The Of- 


fice will also serve as the secretariat 
of the committees through its newly 
formed industrial section. This in- 
creasingly important work will be 
under the immediate supervision of 
Jef Rens, the recently appointed as- 
sistant director. Mr. Rens, who is a 
well-known Belgian trade unionist, 
has represented the organized work- 
ers of his country at numerous In- 
ternational Labor Conferences and 
has served as a member of the Gov- 
erning Body. His new office is the 
highest ever held by a trade unionist 
in the secretariat of any official in- 
ternational body. 

As the committees get under way, 
they may find that they will work 
not only with the I.L.O., but through 
the I.L.O. with other international 
organizations now contemplated ‘as 
parts of the new United Nations 
structure. For instance, if there is 
an International Trade Organization 
established, coliaboration would cer- 
tainly be desirable and practicable. 
It is also possible that national in- 
dustrial committees will be formed 


to work in conjunction with the in- 
ternational committees. 

Such are the plans for the new 
step along the road of full world co- 
operation. The committees are be- 
ing set up as a democratic answer 
to some of the challenging and com- 
plex problems of modern industrial 
society. They can work not only to 
speed up and strengthen the existing 
I.L.O. machinery, whose purpose is 
the establishment of social justice 
throughout the world, but also to 
create new patterns in international 
labor cooperation. They can work, 
but only if they have the support of 
organized labor the world over. They 
are innovations from which greater 
innovations may come. But innova- 
tions need vitalizing forces to sup- 
port and inspire them. 

The seven committees hold great 
promise to those who forged the 
weapons of war and who now look 
forward to producing the tools of 
peace, but they can realize that 
promise only if they receive the full 
support of working men and women. 


International Labor News and Comment 


HE APPALLING conditions 

of workers in India were laid 
bare in a speech which was deliv- 
ered recently by S. K. Pramanik, 
representative of the All-India 
Trades Union Congress. He bluntly 
characterized the existing conditions 
as “slavery.” 

Mr. Pramanik’s remarks: 

“You can well understand what 
kind of social security Indian work- 
ers can have in the existing condi- 
tions of slavery in a country where 
the annual per capita income—in- 
cluding millionaires and paupers— 
can hardly go above £4 17s ($19.50). 

“In the case of 83,200,000 workers 
engaged in agriculture, it comes 
down to £2 18s ($11.60), while 
the 30,000,000 landless agricultural 
workers have to live on still less. 
Textile workers receive only 13s 
($2.60) per week, jute workers 
7s 6d ($1.50) and miners 3s 9d 


: (75 cents). 


“You can therefore well realize 
the miserable lot of industrial work- 
ers who have no insurance against 
unemployment, sickness and old age, 
no allowance for family and chil- 
dren, not even elementary security 
of service and living wage minimum, 
no right of collective bargaining 
and recognition of unions. 

“An overwhelming majority of In- 
dian workers suffer from malnutri- 
tion. No wonder famine took such 
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a heavy toll and demonstrated, as 
in a flash of light, the rottenness of 
the imperialist system upheld by 
Whitehall and the tragic maladmin- 
istration of an alien government not 
responsible to the people of India.” 


GOLD COAST 


_ The average laborer on the Gold 
Coast earns from 18 to 20 cents a 
day and is thus “denied even the 
bare necessities of life,” J. S. Annan 
of the Gold Coast Railway, Civil 
Servants and Technical Workers 
Union recently declared. He voiced 
a belief that the earnings of laborers 
in other parts of British West 
Africa are equally low. 

Taking up the argument that the 
standard of living of Gold Coast 
workers is low and therefore their 
pay should also be low, Mr. Annan 
said: 

“How can a person live with wife 
and children on a shilling a day 
even in the most interior part of 
Africa? It is impossible. The argu- 
ment is one manufactured by political 
propagandists.” 


SWEDEN 


Statistics on the distribution of 
income in Sweden reveal that nearly 
two-thirds of all persons living in 
rural areas and more than 40 per 
cent of those in the towns have an 


income of less than 3,000 crowns a 

year. The number of persons earn- 

ing really large incomes is “quite 

insignificant,” says the International 

Federation of Trade Unions. Nearly 

one-third of the gainfully employed ° 
persons are in industry and one- 

quarter in agriculture, 


SWITZERLAND 


A postwar construction program 
to give employment to Swiss build- 
ing trades workers is being planned. 
Revival of the building industry, re- 
ports the International Federation 
of Trade Unions, is regarded by the 
Swiss as a “problem of particular 
urgency.” In 1931, Switzerland 
gave employment to 35,000 foreign 
building trades workers, but in 1936 
the volume of construction had 
dwindled to such an extent that 
45,000 Swiss building workers were 
unemployed. 


MEXICO 


Workers of the Swedish-owned 
Ericsson telephone system are to 
have a social building operated by 
their union and are to enjoy senior- 
ity privileges following a_ brief 
strike. The company is to contrib- 
ute $10,000 toward the construction 
of the social building as well as 
$3,000 to the union’s strike fund. 
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For More and More Jobs 


By PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


Chairman, Committee for Economic 
Development 


OMETIMES we talk about 

the need to create several mil- 

lion new postwar jobs in the 
same offhand manner in which we 
might discuss baking biscuits or 
raising chickens. Actually, the cre- 
ating of even one new job—and its 
care and feeding to maturity—is a 
very delicate process and one we 
ought to know a lot more about. 

We are not always careful even to 
distinguish between basic kinds of 
jobs—of which, in my opinion, there 
are only two. We might call them 
“natural” jobs and “artificial” jobs. 
Natural jobs result from the pro- 
duction of goods and services. Such 
jobs are an end product. Artificial 
jobs are created as an end in them- 
selves. We often refer to them as 
“made” jobs. 

Now it is a rare worker indeed 
who would rather have an artificial 
or made job in preference to a 
natural job. 

That is not to say that the goods 
or services produced as a result of 
natural jobs are always more useful 
than those of artificial jobs, but it is 
seldom difficult to decide whether a 
given job came about through the 
normal growth of productive ideas 
and enterprise, or whether it is the 
result of made work, or of some form 
of patchwork employment to cover 
up the absence of enough natural 
jobs. 

I have never yet found anyone 
who would or could seriously argue 
that it didn’t matter particularly 
what kind of jobs we have after the 
war, so long as we have enough of 
them. I for one would not only like 
to see an adequate number of post- 
war jobs; I would like them also to 
be useful, productive and well-paid 
jobs. And I am firmly convinced 
that the more we study our job 
needs and the more realistically we 
plan for postwar jobs now, the more 
jobs and the better jobs we will have 
after victory. 

In our economy there are only 
two broad sources of jobs—private 
enterprise and public enterprise. 
Both provide natural and useful jobs 
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but, in addition, public 
enterprise or govern- 
ment at times also pro- 
vides artificial jobs. 
WPA, for instance, was 
a means pure and sim- 
ple by which public en- 
terprise created artifi- 
cial jobs for the jobs’ 
sake. 

Even though both 
sources provide natural 
jobs, it does not follow 
that we can get what- 
ever additional new 
postwar jobs are needed 
from either, with no 
particular difference to 
the health and welfare 
of our economy. 

First, let’s examine 
the job prospects in 
government employ- 
ment: 

In 1940 there were approximately 
3,000,000 individuals employed in 
regular government establishments 
at the federal, state and local levels. 
In the postwar period there will 
undoubtedly be some expansion 
above the prewar level of employ- 
ment in regular establishments. Use- 
ful public works also are expected to 
supply some of the new jobs needed, 
but there is unanimous agreement 
that it is highly desirable the great 
bulk of these jobs be found in the 
field of private endeavor. 

I feel it is unfortunate we haven’t 
ready a much larger shelf of public 
works projects, blueprinted and 
with financial arrangements made, 
which would provide needed em- 
ployment immediately after the end 
of the war. 

At the same time, however, I 
firmly believe that nothing would be 
more disastrous than to rely on gov- 
ernment for the expansion in em- 
ployment which will be needed in 
the postwar period. 

To achieve a high level of post- 
war employment we in C.E.D. be- 
lieve that we should plan for: 

First, an expansion in our na- 
tional output of goods and services 





to a level 30 to 45 per cent above that 
for 1940, which 

Second, would result in the cre- 
ation of 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 new 
productive civilian jobs over and 
above the 46,000,000 jobs available 
in 1940. 

It is one thing to voice a need for 
seven to ten million new, productive, 
well-paid jobs and quite another to 
go out and find them. We were well 
aware of this back in 1942 when the 
C.E.D. was first formed as a private, 
non-profit, non-political organiza- 
tion of businessmen to stimulate bold 
and realistic planning for increased 
postwar employment., But from the 
beginning we were certain of one 
thing—that such job planning could 
not be done “from the top down” ; 
that is, that no master national plan, 
or series of regional plans, or any 
other type of centralized planning 
would work. 

Instead, we were convinced that 
the thing to do was to start at the 
opposite end of the economy and en- 
courage America’s more than two 
million individual employers to make 
plans for postwar expansion and in- 
creased employment in their own 
companies from the largest to the 
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smallest. We felt that only on such 
a “grass roots” basis would the 
necessary ingredients of manage- 
ment, labor, capital and enterprising 
ideas be brought together to create 
new jobs. ; 

Our first need was a method) of 
operation whereby we could reach 
such great numbers of employers 
and urge and assist them in such 
planning. It was to meet this need, 
and also to enlist the cooperation of 
local initiative and leadership, that 
we began to form community Com- 
mittees for Economic Development. 
The first three of these were started 
early in 1943 in Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania; Wheeling, West Virginia, 
and Peoria, Illinois. We asked 
business leaders in these cities to 
help us work out the most practical 
methods of stimulating the sort of 
company-by-company planning on a 
community-by-community basis. 

Using these actual cities as labora- 
tories, and with the practical co- 
operation of their business leaders, 
we learned a number of important 
things about how to encourage this 
type of down-to-earth postwar plan- 
ning. 

And as we learned we recorded 
our experiences in a series of hand- 
books, pamphlets and other planning 
guides in order that other employers 
and other communities might be able 
to benefit from the experience. 


Over 2,800 Local Committees 


As a commentary on this sort of 
cooperative self-help job-hunt, I am 
glad to be able to report that now, 
only a little more than two years 


after the formation of the first local * 


C.E.D., there are more than 2,800 
community Committees for Eco- 
nomic Development throughout the 
United States. Each one of these 
committees is completely independ- 
ent. Members are volunteer busi- 
nessmen and each committee con- 
ducts its program in full cooperation 
with all other organizations, groups 
and individuals in the community 
who have a common interest in 
achieving a high level of postwar 
employment. 

And I might say, parenthetically 
but emphatically, that, while the 
C.E.D. seeks to cooperate with any 
and all other groups who share this 
common interest in more and better 
postwar jobs, the C.E.D. as such is 
a completely independent organiza- 
tion. It is not a “front” for any 
other organization or group, private 
or governmental. The national 
C.E.D.’s policies are determined by 
its trustees and Research Committee 
under an explicit set of incorporated 
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by-laws. The national C.E.D. pro- 
gram is financed by voluntary con- 
tributions, limited in amount, from 
several thousand individual busi- 
nesses. 

Each local C.E.D. is complete 
captain of its own fate—both as to 
policy and action. It can follow 
planning recommendations from the 
national office, modify them or re- 
place them with ideas of its own. All 
local C.E.D.’s pay their own way 
and are free to raise and spend funds 
as they see fit. 

The principle of sharing practical 
and effective planning techniques 
worked out in one community with 
other communities and with indi- 
vidual employers who can utilize 
these techniques is carried out 
through the field staff of the national 
C.E.D. 

For practical purposes we have 
the United States divided into 
twelve regions similar to those used 
by the Federal Reserve System. 
Each of these is headed by a re- 
gional chairman who is a prominent 
business leader in that area; and he 
in turn works with state, district and 
local C.E.D. chairmen to help speed 
the progress of grass-roots postwar 
job planning in any particular part 
of the country. 

As for the actual operations of a 
community program, one of the first 
things we found to be invariably 
necessary was a set of basic facts on 
local employment. Specifically, be- 
fore a local C.E.D. could establish 
any realistic job goals or methods of 
reaching them, it needed to know 
such things as: (1) how many jobs 
were there available in 1940, (2) 
how many are there now during 
wartime, and (3) how many will 
there be if present plans of local em- 
ployers are put into effect. 

To obtain such information a typ- 
ical community C.E.D. usually be- 
gins its program with a series of 
surveys of employment in (1) indus- 
try, (2) commerce, and (3) agri- 
culture (if the community is in an 
agricultural area). In addition to 
supplying the local planning group 
with information which it needs, 
these surveys frequently serve an 
auxiliary purpose — namely, the 
actual stimulating of local employers 
to begin doing more realistic plan- 
ning than they have before, for the 
simple reason that an employer can’t 
very well fill out a check sheet on 
his expected employment until he 
has done some planning. 

And once surveys have been com- 
pleted to the point where the com- 
munity can see what its job outlook 
is, as opposed to some hunches as to 


what it might be, then the commu- 
nity and its employers can really get 
down to cases in deciding what it 
can and will do to improve its post- 
war employment prospects. This is 
particularly true in the case where 
surveys show that there will be a 
definite shortage of jobs if present 
plans are put into effect. Let’s take 
a specific example: 

When the Philadelphia C.E.D. 
made its first industrial surveys, it 
came up with the disturbing fact 
that there would be a_ probable 
shortage of almost 100,000 jobs. 
While this was not a pleasant out- 
look, it at least gave the committee 
and local employers something tan- 
gible to work with, as well as a defi- 
nite challenge. They met the chal- 
lenge with a very realistic program 
and a program which, incidentally, 
has already pared down this poten- 
tial employment deficit from 100,000 
to 20,000 jobs. 

They began by dividing Philadel- 
phia’s industrial pattern down into 
approximately twenty-five basic 
types—textiles, steel, leather, etc. 
Then a series of industrial forums 
were held, one for each of these 
basic industry groups. Before each 
forum convened, all of the facts 
available on that particular industry 
and its employment were pieced to- 
gether and broken down into na- 
tional figures, industry figures and 
Philadelphia figures. 


Labor Participates 


Here again the procedure was not 
to try to plan “from the top down” 
but rather again to go right to the 
grass roots within a given industry. 
Each forum was attended by mem- 
bers of management from each com- 
pany in the given industry in Phila- 
delphia, by representatives from 
auxiliary industries who were sup- 
pliers or customers for the product 
under consideration, and by repre- 
sentatives from labor generally, and 
from the particular union function- 
ing in that industry in Philadelphia. 

Each forum was a day-long, shirt- 
sleeve session, and no question was 
considered too big, too small or too 
hot to be brought up for discussion. 
Furthermore, after each forum was 
over, a special committee was ap- 
pointed to continue discussions and 
planning operations within that in- 
dustry and to work with the overall 
Philadelphia C.E.D. in overcoming 
the job deficit ahead. 

We kave been very greatly im- 
pressed with the results of these 
industry forums in Philadelphia, not 
alone because they have cut down 
the indicated job deficit from 100,- 
000 to 20,000, but because they have 
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demonstrated the practicability of all 
groups interested in business expan- 
sion and increased employment 
working together. 

I believe that labor groups in 
Philadelphia have been as im- 
pressed by the results as have the 
management groups. And to keep 
this cooperation functioning effi- 
ciently, labor is represented on the 
Philadelphia Executive Committee 
of the C.E.D. as well as on each 
of the industry sub-committees. 

In keeping with C.E.D.’s program 
of exchanging practical community 
planning information, this Philadel- 
phia program has been written up 
in detail and made available to all 
other C.E.D. communities, not only 
through news coverage but also in 
handbook literature, and has even 
been incorporated into a sound slide 
film. 

The results have amply demon- 
strated that we need much more of 
this type of cooperation among the 
many groups in our economy if we 
are to overcome all of the problems 
that lie between us and the achieve- 
ment of a high level of postwar em- 
ployment and the creation of those 
seven to ten million well-paid, pro- 
ductive jobs. 

These problems are far too big to 
be tackled by management working 
alone, by labor working alone, or by 
any other groups such as veterans, 
or farmers, or government agencies, 
each seeking to solve a particular set 
of problems independent of others. 
Whether the problem is one of sen- 
iority, postwar markets, wage levels, 
inflation or taxation, it does not 
come neatly packaged so that one 
group can reach any workable solu- 
tions independent of all the other 
interested parties. 

And invariably in the considera- 
tion of these problems we come back 
to the common denominator of jobs 
and to the recognition that, in the 
creation of new jobs, the ingredients 
must be supplied from a great many 
sources. This element of coopera- 
tion is even more graphically evi- 
dent when we come to the question 
of starting brand-new postwar enter- 
prises. There are several million 
veterans and war workers who have 
strong desires to go into business 
for themselves after the war. This 
is a very healthy sign. Well over 
a million separate business enter- 
prises have ceased to exist since 
Pearl Harbor. Not only must we 
replace these businesses but we must 
make it possible for a great many 
additional new ones to come into 
existence. A new enterprise, no 
matter how small, provides at least 
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one job for the enterpriser himself, 
and in most cases it enables the new 
employer to become a job-giver for 
others. 

But whether we approach this 
broad question of increasing post- 
war employment from the point of 
view of jobs alone or from the point 
of view of creating more sources of 
jobs, we are confronted with the 
necessity of avoiding generalizations 
and getting down to specific facts. 
There is an old saying about not 
being able to see the forest for the 
trees ; and when it comes to discuss- 
ing postwar employment, I think we 
are far too inclined to talk too much 
about the forest, in terms of the 
word employment, and far too little 
about the trees, in terms of specific 
jobs. 

Much would be gained, I be- 


lieve, if we wasted less time making 
generalities about “full employment” 
in favor of more discussion of “how 
a job is born’; if we had less ha- 
ranguing about big business versus 
little business and more concrete 
discussion about what it takes to 
start a small business; less stress on 
management versus labor and more 
stress on management and labor. 
As a businessman and employer 
over a period of years I have had 
the good fortune to meet and know 
many labor people ; and I have never 
yet sat down with a union leader, 
a shop foreman, a steward or a 
worker and found it impossible to 
talk about jobs in the same language. 
And I am firmly convinced that the 
more we get together and the more 
we learn about jobs and how they 
get born, the more jobs we will have. 


. 








25 Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


E CANNOT pass a law in the 
Congress or in a legislature or 
in a common council that will bring 
benefit to the union people without 
at the same time bringing benefit to 
all the people. The trade union 
movement which checks a tyranni- 
cal employer or group of employers 
also prevents the imposition of the 
wrong upon non-union workers. 
The organized labor movement is 
the advance guard. 
+ 


LABOR has had a sense of respon- 
sibility and of duty to humanity, 
while those who profiteer in the 
products of industry have cast 
aside all honor, all restraint, all de- 
cency, all consideration for human 
welfare. Profiteering rests the whole 
weight of its rotten structure upon 
the wages of the worker. The twen- 
ty-one great corporations enumer- 
ated at the outset of this article 
reaped profits last year averaging 
435 per cent above the profits of 
previous years. 
e 

LET US say to the parlor bolshe- 
vists of America and to the cellar 
bolshevists and to the purple fringe 
of dilettante journalism that, what- 
ever is to be the future of Russia and 
of its relation to the world, it will be 
a better and a safer future if it is 
built on a frank admission of truth. 
Those who have been wont to falsify 
about conditions in Russia should 


by now know that the truth gets to 

us sooner or later. How much bet- 

ter to have it at the outset than as 

a disillusioning disclosure later on. 
@ 


THE PROPOSAL for compulsory 


‘military training received its final 


blow for this year on April 3 when 
the Senate without a record vote 
refused to approve Senator Wads- 
worth’s proposition that 18-year-old 
boys be subject to military training 
for a part of the year for a certain 
number of years. 

€ 
THE BILL for a Women’s Bureau 
in the Department of Labor intro- 
duced by Congressman Campbell on 
February 21 was reported favorably 
on March 30 by the Committee on 
Labor. On April 15 the Senate re- 
ported a similar bill from the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

© 
THERE is a tendency abroad to 
describe as un-American those who 
effectively resent the injustice and 
inequities of our time. It is to be 
regretted that statesmanship is so 
shortsighted. 

a 
AMERICAN lIabor’s greatest con- 
vention will open in Montreal, Can- 
ada, on June 7 to consider problems 
of paramount importance to the 
United States and the North Ameri- 
can continent. The convention will 
find itself meeting in the midst of a 
great political campaign, the out- 
come of which is fraught with con- 
sequences of the greatest importance. 
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WHAT TRY SAY 


Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
War—In times of emergency, even 
more than in or- 
dinary times, the 
responsible trade 
union is an in- 
dispensable in- 
strument of na- 
tional well-being 
because through 
it the free coop- 
eration of labor 
is enlisted and 
assured. The cooperation of labor 
in the spirit of a free and democra- 
tic partnership is far more effective 
in securing rapid production than 
labor which is coerced by govern- 
mental authority. Machines do not 
operate themselves. The quality and 
quantity of their output ultimately 
depend upon the spirit which ani- 
mates the workers. It is a basic ar- 
ticle of our democratic faith that 
free men will produce more and bet- 
ter goods than men who are not 
free; than men who are coerced or 
recalcitrant. Through collective bar- 
gaining, a democratic process, indus- 
trial peace is achieved. The prac- 
tices and procedures of collective 
bargaining are most surely protected 
by the machinery of democratic or- 
ganization of workers and their priv- 
ilege freely to unite, unthreatened by 
any outside interference. 





Winston Churchill—You hear all 
this talk by the stay-at-home left- 
wing intelligent- 
sia that the sol- 
diers will hold 
us guilty if we 
do not have a 
new world al- 
ready waiting 
for them when 
they’ disembark 
at Liverpool, 
Southampton or 
the Tilburg docks. But that is not 
what the fighting men are looking 
forward to. They are not looking 
forward to a new world constructed 
behind their backs by politicians who 
seek their votes. Their heart’s de- 
sire is that after duty has been done 
and the job finished, they should 
come home. We have to finish the 
war. We have to bring men home. 
We have to get our dear country on 
the move again and into its full swing 
of natural health and life. There 
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will be plenty of time for politicians 
when these grim fundamental tasks 
have been discharged, and when that 


~ time comes we shall not show our- 


selves incapable of expressing our 
point of view in these free discus- 
sions of our democracy. But there 
are other tasks which must be added 
to the stern list. We do not wish to 
live on charity or generosity of any 
nation. We have given our all in 
the common cause and may claim 
assistance to recover our normal 
economy from those we have helped 
to victory, but we must never agree 
to found our economic life on the in- 
dulgence or favor even of the allies 
we most dearly cherish. 


Harold E. Stassen, U.S. delegate 
at San Francisco—If either the 
United States, or 
Russia, or Great 
Britain decides in 
the next twenty- 
five years to 
make war, then 
there will be an- 
other world war, 
and no organiza- 
tion, or league, or 
union, or treaties 
will stop it. But I do not believe any 
of these countries will want to make 
war. Each knows the horrors of 
war. Each has so much to gain by 
not making war. Each has a great 
future in the peaceful development 
of its resources and its standing in 
the world. They will not always see 
problems alike. They will not always 
please each other. But, in the main, 
they must ‘and should work out their 
differences of views and find the way 
for joint action. The Yalta confer- 
ence was a very important indica- 
tion that this can and will be done. 
Clearly, then, our policies should be 
based on the development of the 
world with these three desiring 
peace. A note of caution should also 
be sounded, however, that we should 
definitely envisage a system of laws 
and justice and a moral code sup- 
ported by police force, and must not 
permit the development of a con- 
tinuing system of world power and 
force without law. The United 
Nations should also develop an ef- 
fective and just method of trustee- 
ships for use in governing territories 
that for reasons of extreme military 
importance, or inability of self-gov- 
ernment, or peculiar economic posi- 





tion, or seizure from an enemy, can 
best be held in a form of joint 
United Nations title, rather than in 
the title of any individual nation. 


John B. Haggerty, president, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Book- 
binders — Of 
special interest 
to the printing 
trades unions 
and to employers 
in the graphic 
arts is the ever- 
expanding activ- 
ity of the gov- 
ernment in 
printing and 
binding. A stupendous volume of 
multilith, multigraph, photolith and 
mimeograph work is being done in 
the various governmental agencies. 
From the beginning of the war to 
the spring of 1944 the government, 
according to information received, 
purchased $75,000,000 worth of 
multilith, photolith, multigraph and 
mimeograph equipment, as well as 
large lithographic presses, bindery 
equipment, cutting machines and so 
forth. These processes are being 
used by workers receiving from one- 
third to one-half the wages paid 
printing trades workers, whose in- 
terests are naturally jeopardized. 
In order to protect their job oppor- 
tunities after the war, printing trades 
workers along with employers in the 
printing industry are deeply inter- 
ested in the disposal of government- 
owned surplus printing equipment. 





Harry C. Bates, seventh vice-pres- 
ident, A. F. of L.—Provision of 
good homes is a 
responsibility 
which rests pri- 
marily on the 
local community. 
At the same time 
there is no 
longer any doubt 
that the rebuild- 
ing of America 
after the war is 
a task which local communities can- 
not undertake alone. In the transi- 
tion from war to peace the share of 
the responsibility of the federal gov- 
ernment is of special strategic im- 
portance. Demobilization of war in- 
dustries is bound to result in mass 
shifts of population, profoundly af- 
fecting a great many communities. 
Distress areas will be created. A 
concerted effort is needed to remedy 
these situations. In particular, there 
is need for a unified policy, a policy 
that will make sure that we attack 
the housing problem from all sides 
and with all available weapons. 
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What 1 Saw in Britain 


By JULIA O'CONNOR PARKER 


HE observations to which I 
shall give expression in this 


article are based on a visit of 


six weeks to Great Britain. This 
visit ended only a few days ago. 

I was accompanied by three other 
American trade union women and I 
do not pretend that their impres- 
sions are in all particulars identical 
with mine. 

During our stay in Britain we 
went through various industrial dis- 
tricts, including London, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Glasgow, Crewe, 
Cardiff, Bristol, Leeds and Notting- 
ham. The range of industries was 
wide and covered virtually all types 
of British war production. 

Within the limitations of our time 
schedule there was opportunity to 
meet trade union officers, both men 
and women; attend trade union con- 
ferences, and consult with and ques- 
tion shop stewards, committee mem- 
bers, local officers and members at 
the several levels of trade union 
operation and authority. 

Interviews and conferences were 
arranged by the British Ministry of 
Information with various govern- 
ment officials prior to our tour of 
the industrial plants. They ac- 
quainted us with regulations, direc- 
tives and other phases of govern- 
ment policy. We knew the workings 
of the National Service Act from 
the government viewpoint and had 
a general knowledge of official war- 
time wage policies, problems of pro- 
duction in relation to the labor force 
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and the health and welfare provi- 
sions instituted by the government 
for the well-being of war workers. 
Against this background of offi- 
cial information, visits to the indus- 
trial plants and talks with workers 
and employers afforded a reasonable 
opportunity to form opinions and 
make observations on matters which 
are of particular interest to organ- 
ized labor in the United States. Ob- 
viously they are observations and 
impressions only—not conclusions 
based on detailed investigation. 


Women in Labor Force 


About one-third of the labor force 
in Britain’s war industry is com- 
posed of women. In drawing women 
into the labor force Britain has had 
available ‘methods of compulsion, 
as against our reliance upon the vol- 
untary system. 

British women from 18 to 50 were 
registered and with certain excep- 
tions those from 18 to 40 were “mo- 
bile.” All such women were subject 
to the essential work orders. Men 
were also under these regulations, 
but the impact of the compulsions 
was far greater on the women than 
on the men. At least three million 
women were brought into war in- 
dustry and to a great extent they 
were moved about at the will of the 
government without regard to per- 
sonal preferences. Agreement is uni- 
versal in Britain that these measures 
were necessary for national survival 
and that there was complete justice 


and fair play in the application of 
the plan. 

Incentives to voluntary enroll- 
ment in war industry or transfer 
thereto were largely lacking. The 
British war wage was not calculated 
to attract very extensively. More- 
over, plant organization in Britain 
as regards job breakdown and sim- 
plification is not of such a nature 
that women could feel a ready con- 
fidence in stepping into war jobs. 
British industrial equipment, com- 
pared with ours, is cumbersome and 
antiquated. American industry re- 
tooled to get full utilization of the 
minor skills of women and of older 
men. In Britain women drafted for 
war work had to adjust themselves 
as best they could to a system of 
industry imperfectly adapted to their 
potential work performance. 

British women in war _ work 
seemed to me in instances too nu- 
merous for comfort to be working 
at jobs far beyond their strength 
and too heavy and arduous for their 
physique. I saw women doing some 
heavy jobs in foundries and steel 
mills which American women do 
not do. My reference, however, is 
less to these specialized exceptions 
than to ordinary machine operations 
performed by women in both Britain 
and the United States. The same 
job looks easier and is easier in the 
United States because the machine 
is doing more of the work. 

At light assembly, inspection, 


gauging and minor precision tasks, 
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which women do so supremely well, 
with patience and attention far be- 
yond the male average, British 
women have been surprising shop 
superintendents and foremen with 
the quantity and excellence of their 
production. 

From highest government official- 
dom all the way down the ranks the 
tribute to what the women of Britain 
have done for war production is 
most enthusiastic. In the face of 
the hardships of war, of personal 
sorrows, of upheavals and disloca- 
tions involving them in every phase 
of their human relationships, they 
have turned in a magnificent war 
performance. 


Structure of British Unionism 


To an American the trade union 
structure in Great Britain seems 
strangely disorganized and chaotic. 
Every union seems to organize in 
every other union’s jurisdiction. 

There are several general unions 
which roam British industry, or- 
ganizing a group of workers here 
and another there in active competi- 
tion with existing unions in the re- 
spective industry. Therefore, you 
are likely to find an industry which 
by all the rules ought to be in the 
Iron and Steel Workers Federation 
actually in the Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers Union and an industry 
which to all appearances belongs in 
the Amalgamated Engineering Un- 
ion organized instead in the General 
and Municipal Workers Union. The 
degree of inter-union rivalry and 
raiding is tremendous and never 
seems to get finally resolved. 

Not only are exactly similar in- 
dustries organized in different un- 
ions, but frequently several unions 
are found in the same plant or in a 
department of a plant, none of them 
having a very clear title to bar- 
gaining rights. The confusion prob- 
ably began in the historic reluctance 
of skilled craft unions to take in 
the semi-skilled or unskilled, 
leaving such workers to the 
general unions. Today a 
general union may have 
a horizontal membership 
across scores of industries, 
with the membership totally 
unrelated to each other by 
any criterion of craft or in- 
dustry. Such a system may 
result in infringement upon 
the rights of half a dozen 
other sister unions in the 
Trades Union Congress. 
The general unions are 
themelves in fact “federa- 
tions.” 

The 
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servicing of such 


membership and the compact and 
well-defined bargaining relationships 
of American trade unionism are im- 
possible of realization, and the tend- 
ency is inevitable for these groups, 
possessing little more than token 
identity with the trade union move- 
ment, to fall under employer influence. 

Very little wage bargaining is 
done at the plant level. National 
agreements are negotiated which 
constitute minimum standards. 
These standards are then made ap- 
plicable by government edict to all 
similar essential industry. Every- 
body gets this agreed-upon stand- 
ard whether in a wholly unionized 
plant or a wholly non-union plant. 
This drag on the incentive to or- 
ganize and on the wage level itself 
is universal throughout British war 
industry. How to apply these wage 
rates in plants which have cross- 
representation by several unions is 
another headache. 

There is little closed shop or union 
shop development among British 
trade unions. Union security status 
is in general rather indeterminate. 
The dues checkoff is almost un- 
known. Every industry visited was 
represented as being from 75 to 90 
per cent organized in some union 
affiliated with the Trades Union 
Congress. Dues are low even in re- 
lation to the lower wages of British 
workers. 

There seemed to be relatively few 
full-time labor representatives to 
take care of the problems of this 
vast and complicated organization 
system. For instance, plans employ- 
ing 6,000 or 7,000 unionized work- 
ers had no officer paid by the branch 
but depended on voluntary services. 
We ran into several instances where 
the employer had solved this di- 
lemma by placing the chief shop 
steward on the management’s per- 
sonnel staff. Trade unionists saw 
nothing wrong in this arrangement. 

The Trades Union Congress is a 


powerful force in British national 
life. Its leadership in the field of 
industrial relationships is recog- 
nized by the government and the 
community. Apparently manage- 
ment accepts it and cooperates with 
it. T.U.C. membership figures in- 
dicate a high degree of trade union 
organization. However, there are 
some bad spots in the organization 
picture. The service trades seem to 
have little identifiable trade union 
status. The catering trades (hotel 
and restaurant employes to us) are 
unorganized and working conditions 
are bad. A Catering Trades Com- 
mission appointed by Parliament is 
now at work attempting to prescribe 
minimum standards for an obviously 
underpaid and overworked group of 
workers. Although no union exists 
in Great Britain for the catering in- 
dustries as such, there are said to be 
groups of such workers affiliated 
with as many as twenty-six different 
unions in the Trades Union Con- 
gress, 

There are two women officers on 
the Executive Council of the Trades 
Union Congress, but it would seem 
that their status is somewhat quali- 
fied; their sphere is women’s inter- 
ests and problems. The T.U.C. 
elects a chairman periodically, the 
secretary being the permanent ex- 
ecutive, and the Congress has sev- 
eral times in its history had a woman 
chairman. 


Wage Rates Are Low 


Wages have increased greatly in 
Great Britain during the war. Total 
industrial earning power is said to 
have increased 80 per cent during 
the war years. Wage rates, however, 
are still very low by American 
standards. 

Collective bargaining has a theo- 
retical free play, but various deter- 
rents exist. One of these, it seems 
to me, is the policy of applying the 
rate bargained for by the union to 
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all of that particular industry on a 
national scale. Thus, the union must 
bargain with the non-union, lower- 
wage portion of the industry on its 
back, and the national wage scales 
evolved turn out to a sort of irre- 
ducible minimum rather than a com- 
prehensive wage determination such 
as we achieve in the United States. 

It is difficult and perhaps danger- 
ous to quote actual wages, the sys- 
tem of reckoning is so complicated 
and so much a part of the mosaic 
which went before. This much I 
feel safe in saying—the weekly wage 
which showed up most often in our 
study was 56 shillings for women 
and four pounds for men. 

The “rate for the job,” the British 
term for equal pay for equal work, 
has been agitated to a considerable 
degree and with some success. Where 
a woman takes a man’s job and does 
it with equal competency she gets 
the same rate. There are the usual 
borderline cases such as we have 
ourselves involving assistance to the 
woman on heavy tasks or the set- 
ting of her machine and so forth, 
which throws it back into the “wom- 
an’s job area.” On the whole, I be- 
lieve American unions have been 
more realistic and aggressive in rec- 
ognizing the sheer economic and 
trade union common sense of equal 


pay than have the British unions. I 
know we have many gaps, but I 
think the American unions lost their 
reluctance and prejudice on this is- 
sue a little earlier and a little more 
completely than the British unions 
did. 

Almost all of British war in- 
dustry is on a combined time and 
piece rate involving wage incentive 
practices. 

The present school-leaving age 
in Great Britain is 14 years and in 
workers’ families children generally 
quit school at that age. Education 
which is entirely free and unre- 
stricted ends at that age. The new 
Education Act provides for a com- 
pulsory school age of 15, scheduled 
to be effective as of April of this 
year, but these provisions have been 
suspended due to shortage of teach- 
ers and school facilities. 

We saw a good many—too many, 
we thought—of these young people 
of 14 and 15 working in industry. 
It is possible that war necessity has 
increased the number who would 
normally be employed in industry, 
but the fact remains that British 
workers’ children tend to leave 
school and go to work at 14. 

Coupled with this condition, and 
aggravating it from the trade union 
point of view, is the method of pay- 


World Labor Unity 


(Continued from Page 9) 


vision and inter-union strife? Surely 
we could not be expected to go for 
this sort of thing, with our eyes open, 
in the international field of labor. 

Incidentally, our C.I.O. friends 
are in rather a peculiar position on 
this one. Just about three months 
ago they decided very definitely— 
and so announced publicly—that 
they were opposed to organic unity 
of labor here in the United States. 
Just a few weeks later, however, 
after the London conference, they 
announced just as definitely and just 
as publicly that they were in favor 
of organic unity in the international 
labor field. Figure that one out— 
if you can. 

Now, on reason No. 2: The origi- 
nal invitation to the so-called World 
Trade Union Conference included 
on this side of the world, as I said 
before, the A. F. of L., the C.1.O., 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress, the C.I.O’s Canadian 
branch and the strikebreaking Cath- 
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olic Syndicate from the province of 
Quebec. This last one places its 
members on jobs at a reduced rate 
when the C.I.O. or A. F. of L. unions 
are dissatisfied with wages and con- 
ditions. Wasn’t this a nice lineup 
for world trade unity? Can you 
picture the cause of the world’s wage 
earners being fostered and advanced 
in a spirit of harmonious cooperation 
by such a group of friendly organi- 
zations as just listed? 

How in the name of common 
sense can there be world unity of 
labor predicated on recognition of all 
forms of ideologies, dualism, divi- 
sion and disunity in the national 
field? Surely it must be recognized 
by anyone of practical labor experi- 
ence that a prime requirement for 
international labor unity is national 
labor unity in each national partici- 
pating group. 

The third reason was our objec- 
tion to invitation of representatives 
from nations where no free trade 
unions exist, including nations allied 


ment of a juvenile wage based en- 
tirely on age, beginning at 14 and 
running to 21 or, in some cases, to 
18. These rates are substantially 
below the adult wage established un- 
der the national agreements. 

The long and tedious hours which 
British workers put in following 
Dunkirk have now generally been 
modified to forty-seven hours, which 
is the standard work week in most 
union agreements. Straight time is 
paid for forty-seven hours, time and 
one-quarter for the next several 
hours and time and one-half there- 
after. There are six paid statutory 
holidays in the course of the year 
and when work is done on Sunday 
it is at double time. 

I feel that the most productive 
and agreeable phase of the visit was 
the chance it afforded to meet Brit- 
ish trade unionists. We were re- 
ceived with the utmost cordiality by 
officials of all branches of the move- 
ment, including the leaders of the 
TATAA 

We were much impressed with the 
ability of British trade union lead- 
ers. They are graceful speakers and 
their capacity to expound their point 
of view is admirable. We found 
among them a deep interest in 
American trade union affairs and 
methods of operation. 


with the Nazis from late in 1939 to 
June, 1941. To put it bluntly, the 
A. F. of L. refuses to lend support 
to those who seek to destroy the 
very freedom without which we can- 
not exist. We see no virtue in 
groveling in the dust of a false unity 
which would simply replace one 
form of totalitarianism for another. 
We do not propose to be a party to 
the rigging of international labor 
machinery to be used as a medium 
of infiltration or the chocolate coat- 
ing of any ideology among people 
who would choke if they knew the 
consequence of what they were 
swallowing. 

Time proved the rightness of our 
position. The World Trade Union 
Conference immediately accepted ex- 
enemy countries like Bulgaria and 
Rumania with open arms while at 
the same time it was approving a 
system of slave or forced labor for 
the workers of Germany. If the 
workers of Germany are responsible 
for the crimes of the Nazis, do not 
the workers of Bulgaria and Ruma- 
nia share the same responsibility? 

Now, in reason No. 4 we come 
face to face with the issue of free 
labor. Let there be no misunder- 
standing in regard to this. When 
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the president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in his letter to Sir 
Walter Citrine, setting forth the offi- 
cial A. F. of L. reasons for not par- 
ticipating in Sir Walter’s London 
conference, referred to government- 
sponsored, government-controlled 
and government-dominated groups 
he was referring in particular to the 
so-called trade unions of Soviet Rus- 
sia. Yes, there were others invited 
to participate in this conference that 
come under these headings, but the 
outstanding example were those 
from Soviet Russia who posed as 
representatives of the workers of 
that country. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor is a free, democratic trade union 
movement composed of free Amer- 
ican workers. Its representatives 
derive their power to speak for the 
workers in our unions by the demo- 
cratic methods embodied in its con- 
stitution and in the constitutions of 
its various affiliates. We believe 
that only through free trade unions 
can the ideals, aspirations and col- 
lective desires of workers anywhere 
on earth be implemented into con- 
structive action for the improvement 
of the standards of labor. We be- 
lieve in political freedom as well as 
economic freedom. We believe in 
free speech, a free press, freedom of 
assemblage, freedom of worship. 


What Common Ground? 


What common ground for discus- 
sion could we find in cooperating 
with those who pretend to speak for 
workers but in reality represent the 
government itself? What could we 
talk about? The latest innovations 
being used by the secret police to 
ensnare those who think in opposi- 
tion to the group in power? Or, 
perhaps, bigger and better concen- 
tration camps for political prison- 
ers? Could we find common ground, 
for instance, for discussion with rep- 
tesentatives of Dr. Ley’s German 
Labor Front? What could we even 
agree to talk about, let alone find a 
basis of harmony for? 

How can the representatives of a 
government-controlled and domi- 
nated movement speak for workers? 
How can they know what the work- 
ers ars thinking about, what they 
desire, just what ideals and prin- 
ciples they would have their repre- 
sentatives espouse and uphold? 
Where there is no freedom of as- 
semblage, where there is no freedom 
of the press, where there is no free 
speech—just how or by what method 
can the workers make known their 
ideals, aspirations and policies to 
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the individuals who are supposed to 
speak for them? 

The American Federation of La- 
bor’s position in regard to Soviet 
Russia should not be misunderstood. 
We are in complete accord with our 
government’s military cooperation 
with Russia. We hope our govern- 
ment may find ways and means to 
achieve similar cooperation in post- 
war years in the interest of perma- 
nent world peace. We admire the 
sterling courage displayed by the 
Russian people in defense of their 
soil. We applauded the sending of 
weapons of war manufactured by 
American workers to the aid of Rus- 
sia even before our country was at 
war. 

But, in simple honesty, we in- 
sist on recognizing the so-called 
Russian trade union movement for 
what it is—a government-controlied, 
government-fostered and govern- 
ment-dominated labor front that de- 
nies to the workers of Soviet Russia 
the basic human ‘freedoms that 
American workers hold are pre- 
requisite to a free trade union. The 
Russian worker does not have free- 
dom of speech, freedom of assem- 
blage, freedom of the press. Nor, 
perhaps most important of all, does 
he have political freedom. 

On this last freedom, political 
freedom, Nikolai Lenin said: 

“Without political freedom all 
forms of workers’ representation 
will continue to be a fraud.” 

The interesting thing about this 
significant statement of Lenin’s is 
that it was made in 1905 when 
Lenin was one of the leaders in 
the struggle which was then being 
waged against the ruthless oppres- 
sions of the Czars. 

Now that the London conference 
is over it is most enlightening to 
take note of subsequent develop- 
ments. A week or so after the ad- 
journment of the conference a law- 
yer in Mexico City announced that 
he was going to the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco as one 
of the representatives of the confer- 
ence to speak for all the workers of 
the United Nations. Mr. Citrine 
made a similar announcement from 
London a few days later, and on 
March 13 the president of the Amal- 
gamated. Clothing Workers (C.I.0) 
said he was going to San Francisco 
as a member of the same group for 
the same purpose. Well, there it is. 
A self-constituted committee repre- 
senting themselves to be the spokes- 
men for world labor at a conference 
of nations. Are they operating in 
the field of world politics on the 
basis of any authority given to them 


by democratic action of workers 
anywhere in the world? No, they 
are not. Do they have an organic 
body established by workers through 
democratic action? No, they do not. 

These developments highlight the 
essentially political character of this 
so-called World Trade Union Con- 
ference. A glance at the record of 
the conference itself provides fur- 
ther enlightenment. The record 
shows that there were thirty-five 
countries present. When we look 
over the names of these countries we 
find a very interesting situation. 
When the call first went out for this 
conference it was definitely stipu- 
lated by Sir Walter Citrine that the 
conference would be “purely explor- 
atory and consultative.” However, 
when the preliminary arrangement 
committee met last December, Sir 
Walter found that others had differ- 
ent ideas. They wanted the confer- 
ence to make decisions on the basis 
of the proportionate voting strength 
of each group. 

Without going into the details of 
such an arrangement, it is sufficient 
to say that this would give Soviet 
Russia’s so-called trade unions 27,- 
000,000 votes to Sir Walter’s 6,000,- 
000. In addition, the Russian rep- 
resentatives would control the votes 
of Soviet-dominated groups from 
other countries. 


Not in Record Books 


So what do we find when Feb- 
ruary 5 rolls around and the con-- 
ference begins? We find—and this 
is from the record—that fifteen of 
the thirty-five countries represented 
are British dominions and colonies, 
and among the fifteen British coun- 
tries are Sierra Leone, Northern 
Rhodesia, Gambia, Cyprus, Jamaica, 
Gold Coast and British Guiana. 
While they appeared at London as 
countries having bonafide trade 
union movements, a careful search 
of the records of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions and of 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion fails to reveal any mention of 
trade union movements in Sierra 
Leone, Northern Rhodesia, Gam- 
bia, Cyprus, Jamaica, Gold Coast 
and British Guiana prior to the 
London conference. 

A brief description of some of 
these countries that suddenly popped 
out of nowhere with trade union 
groups is interesting. Gambia, for 
instance, a small British colony on 
the Atlantic bulge on the west coast 
of Africa, is just about one-twelfth 
the size of New York State and has 
a total population of 200,000 per- 
sons—approximately the population 
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of Worcester, Massachusetts. Sierra 
Leone, a tiny British colony on the 
so-called slave coast of Africa, has 
a population approximately equal to 
that of the city of Detroit. Northern 
Rhodesia, a British colony in south 
central Africa, has a population 
slightly less than that of Sierra 
Leone. When we realize that North- 
ern Rhodesia is 4,700 miles from 
London, that Sierra Leone and 
Gambia are approximately 3,100 
miles away from that city, and then 
realize that the representatives of 
these hitherto unknown labor 
groups came to London by airplane 
under arrangements made by the 
British government, then we must 
surely realize to what extent Sir 
Walter and his friends in the British 
government strained their efforts in 
order to bolster up British repre- 
sentation at the conference. 


Struggle for Political Power 


The reasons for this are now 
somewhat more clear. It is obvious 
that the conference was primarily, 
from the viewpoint of some people 
at least, part of a struggle to secure 
world political power in the postwar 
world. When we hear individuals 
in Mexico City, London and New 
York proclaim that they are going to 
represent world labor at a confer- 
ence of nations to which our coun- 
try is sending delegates, it causes 
us, as Americans, to stop, look and 
listen. Is the titled gentleman from 
Great Britain or the lawyer from 
Mexico City going to speak for us 
at San Francisco? Or are we going 
to be represented, along with all 
other Americans, at that conference 
by the national delegation of our 
country appointed by the President 
of the United States? 

Here is the official position of the 
American Federation of Labor on 
this matter as set forth March 16 
by the International Labor Rela- 
tions Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor: 

“We believe that American labor 
unions have an obligation to par- 
ticipate in the framing of the peace 
as advisers to the national delegation 
of the United States. We also 


trade union gathering should under- 
take to dictate to the United States 
government on the conduct of our 
foreign relations anywhere or at 
any time. This last is a duty con- 
stitutionally entrusted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

“As citizens we have a right and 
duty to express our views to our 
President, but to negotiate with the 
citizens of other nations on the terms 
of international political and eco- 
nomic commitments goes far beyond 
the legitimate functions of trade un- 
ions or the privileges of citizenship.” 

I have discussed this question at 
length because of the extreme im- 
portance of understanding the posi- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor on international labor cooper- 
ation. A complete basis for our 
position can be found in looking back 
over our history. Just what kind of 
organization is the American Fed- 
eration of Labor? What has it stood 
for? What are its principles? What 
has it fought for? What does it be- 
lieve in? 

On the cornerstone of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Building in 
Washington, you will find these 
words: “This edifice erected for 
service in the cause of Labor, Jus- 
tice, Freedom and Humanity.” Yes, 
freedom for free speech, for a free 
press, for freedom of assembly, for 
freedom of worship, for political 
freedom. 

What does the record of A.F. of 
L. activity in regard to human free- 
dom show over the past twelve years 
of world disturbance ? 

When Hitler started his ruthless 
oppressions against all forms of free 
expression, when he started his per- 
secution of the Jews, when he re- 
stricted the churches in their activi- 
ties, when he destroyed the German 
trade union movement, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor raised its 
voice in protest and started a nation- 
wide movement to warn America’s 
people of the threat to their institu- 
tions which was inherent in Hitler’s 
actions. We protested against Jap- 


anese aggression in 1936 and against 
Mussolini’s. invasion of Ethiopia in 
1937. We consistently held to our 
position on human freedom all dur- 
ing the years preceding the outbreak 
of the war. We joined wholeheart- 
edly in back of President Roosevelt 
in 1940 for defense of our country 
and for aid to those fighting Nazi 
aggression, 

We did not picket the White 
House to protest aid to Britain. We 
did not carry signs in 1940 reading: 
“THE YANKS ArE Not Coming.” 

We did not accuse President 
Roosevelt of being a war-monger 
or of aiding Britain in carrying on 
an imperialistic war. 

We did not accuse him of taking 
bread out of the mouths of Amer- 
ica’s workers to make bullets. 

We did not hamper or obstruct 
production for lend-lease and na- 
tional defense in the critical months 
after Dunkirk when world freedom, 
hung in the balance. 

We did not suddenly discover on 
June 22, 1941, that Hitler and his 
gang were a menace to free men 
everywhere in the world. We were 
aware of this long before that time. 

It was not necessary for the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to turn 
any somersaults in June of 1941. 

The naked truth of this matter 
is that we occupy the same posi- 
tion today as we did in all the 
years when aggression was on the 
march. 

In the final analysis, we can sum 
all of this up and say that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor fought for 
the principles embodied in the At- 
lantic Charter for sixty years before 
there was an Atlantic Charter. And 
even though there are those here in 
America who do not like to hear 
the Atlantic Charter mentioned be- 
cause its principles do not seem to 
find favor with one of our fighting 
allies, the American Federation of 
Labor still believes in these prin- 
ciples and will in the future apply 
them with consistency and vigor as 
a standard of conduct for itself, for 
its friends and in its relations with 
trade unions of other countries. 





believe that labor of all other 
countries should have like 
recognition at the peace table. 
We believe that American 
labor should be accorded 
representation in an advi- 
sory capacity to our U. S. 
delegates to the San Fran- 
cisco meeting. 

“We emphatically do not 
believe that any international 
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Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
From Labor 


This newspaper did not always 
agree with Mr. Roosevelt. We 
sharply criticized his fumbling of the 
rail wage issue a little more than a 
year ago, and, of course, we did 
everything in our power to throw 
back his drive for a labor draft. But 
we don’t want to emphasize those 
differences now that he has gone. 

We like to think of him as the 
galiant gentleman who banished 
fear from our hearts at the bottom 
of the most terrifying depression of 
all time and with firm hands took 
over the reins of government, feed- 
ing the hungry and providing jobs 
for the idle. We like to think of him 
as the leader who made many blun- 
ders but always pressed on, laying 
the foundations of social security, 
confirming the workers’ right to or- 
ganize and thus secure the benefits 
of collective bargaining, reorganiz- 
ing the Supreme Court, setting up 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission to safeguard investors from 
the wolves of finance, formulating a 
bold farm policy, guaranteeing the 
safety of the little man’s bank de- 
posits and in a score of other ways 
giving the workers and the farmers 
a better chance in life. 

As Commander-in-Chief of the 
most devastating war of all time, 
he displayed superb courage and ex- 
cellent judgment in picking men to 
lead our Army, our Navy and our 
Air Force. He planned for endur- 
ing world peace. He died before he 


. could complete the blueprints. That 


task now is in other hands, and men 
and women everywhere will pray 
that those hands will not falter or 
prove incapable. 

It is not for us te determine 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s place in 
history. Posterity will assess his 
work. This we now know: No 
leader at any time, arrywhere, played 
a more exacting role, or one fraught 
with greater consequences. 
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The Communists 
From The Australian Worker 


The Communist Party is always 
opportunistic. It works on the prin- 
ciple that the end justifies the means. 
If abuse of the Labor Party seems, 
at the moment, to offer the best 
means to its peculiar end, it abuses 
the Labor Party. If support of the 
Labor Party fits in with the Com- 
munist “party line” of the moment, 
then it pretends to support the La- 
bor Party. 

The Communist Party despises 
the Labor Party and, except in the 
periods in which it pretends support 
for labor, it makes no effort to hide 
this fact. It pretends to support 
labor at present for no other reason 
than that in June, 1941, Hitler at- 
tacked Russia, and it believes that 
Russia’s interests can best be served 
by supporting the Labor govern- 
ment. 

Until Hitler attacked Russia, La- 
borites were the “lickspittles of im- 
perialism,” and Prime Minister Cur- 
tin was “that wretched apology for 
a labor leader.” Yet there has been 
no change in labor’s policy, nor in 
the qualities of Mr. Curtin’s leader- 
ship. The only change has been in 
the Communist attitude. The party 
line has changed and, for the mo- 
ment, the Communists are “support- 
ing” labor. 


Why Be Complacent? 
From the Machinists’ Journal 


Labor has a big job to do in the 
postwar era, but it is going to take 
an active membership to do it. Oh, 
yes, there is George to do the job. 
Poor old George. What would we 
do without him? But George has 
been doing all he can to keep the 
jocal union going and will be so 
darn tired doing that, that he will 
say, “Move over, Brother, let me 
sleep, too.” That is it—-we are 
asleep, sound asleep, to the dangers 
surrounding us and slowly but 
surely engulfing us. 


a sS 


We hear rumors of dull meetings 
and the same old stuff being dis- 
cussed. There are many interesting 
subjects that can be brought up. 
How many know what rights they 
have under the Wage and Hour 
Act, the Smith-Hughes Act, the 
Walsh-Healey Act, the Bacon-Davis 
Act and other laws enacted in vari- 
ous states, such as workmen’s com- 
pensation and safety laws? These 
are subjects that could be brought 
up during the meetings. 

These discussions will transform 
a dull meeting into one of interest 
and should bring members to the 
meetings unless they are just so 
indifferent that nothing makes any 
impression on them. Have discus- 
sions on the proper way to handle 
grievances in the shop, to help ne- 
gotiate contracts, to know your 
agreements and the requirements to 
be met by you that make that agree- 
ment successful. 

A labor union today is a big busi- 
ness, and each local union is just as 
much a big business as the inter- 
national itself. It is your business, 
but a lot of us are letting our busi- 
ness go to the dogs. Let’s take care 
of our business by attending meet- 
ings. Show these young fellows the 
right way by giving them the bene- 
fit of your experience gleaned the 
hard and bitter way. 


Wrong-Way Publicity 
From The Airline Pilot 


Everyone in the operating end of 
the airline transportation business 
knows of the critical balance be- 
tween payload and the weight that 
must go into the structural and 
other critical strength factors of air- 
line equipment. 

In the minds of penny-hungry 
air carriers is always the profit- 
enhancing thought: “How much 
lighter can we build the equip- 
ment?” On the other end of this 
extremely critical teeter-totter of 
weight versus air safety are the 
airline pilots, the public and the 
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more conservative air carriers, who 
are satisfied to go along sensibly, 
make a reasonable profit and let 
well enough alone. 

The airline transportation busi- 
ness is still a spectacular and glam- 
orous enterprise. It lives and 
thrives on publicity and _ propa- 
ganda; some good, some bad, much 
just plain hot air. Speaking of the 
bad kind, there have been adver- 
tisements in national aviation maga- 


zines, the full import of which is so 
bad it actually carries the aroma of 
something overripe. These ads go 
something like this: The picture of 
some airline official appears and he 
is quoted about as follows: One 
pound saved on a plane increases 
earning capacity by X dollars a 
year, etc., etc. 

Of all the misguided effort and 
just plain harmful, wrong-way pro- 
paganda, this surely wins the booby 


Your Joh Aiter Victory 


(Continued from Page 7) 


ent controls on materials and priority 
assistance, which would redirect the 
war production program toward the 
stated reconversion objectives. 
Wherever possible, aid and assist- 
ance should be provided to stimulate 
the desired and needed activities in 
order to assure a smooth flow of 
production from the source down the 
charted course. In many instances 
this may mean affirmative action to 
widen the narrows. In other in- 
stances it would call for deepening 
the channel to prevent overflows, 
leakages and stagnant pools of mate- 
rials and equipment whose avail- 
ability is strategic to a smooth tran- 
sition. 

There is also need for special pro- 
grams without which we cannot 
avoid at least temporary widespread 
unemployment. An outstanding ex: 
ample of this is the construction 
industry. There can be no ‘large- 
scale construction without an ade- 
quate supply of all types of building 
materials. Critical shortages of a 
number of materials indispensable to 
construction will continue for some 
time. These materials, moreover, 
must be made available throughout 
the country near the sites of the 
future building activity. Temporary 
aid should be provided by the gov- 
ernment to make possible increased 
production of these needed building 
materials for stock. This would 
make possible stockpiling in advance 
of construction materials which can 
be used as soon as manpower 
matches the balanced supply of all 
materials and equipment needed for 
postwar construction. 


In the items in which shortages 
continue to be acute, it will be impor- 
tant to prevent hoarding and specu- 
lation. Inventory controls will have 
to be maintained-in order to assure 
even distribution of scarce materials 
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among all participants on recon- 
version. 

As war requirements diminish, 
huge stockpiles of surplus property 
will be released by the procurement 
agencies for disposal. A sudden 
dumping of such materials on the 
market can become a grave threat to 
the orderly resumption of civilian 
production and employment. A care- 
ful integration of the surplus prop- 
erty disposal program with the over- 
all reconversion policies is therefore 
essential. 

As the George Act requires, spe- 
cial aids assuring small business its 
full share of participation in the 
scarce materials and supplies are im- 
perative if future freedom of enter- 
prise is to be safeguarded from 
monopoly domination. 

In preparing for peace we have not 
kept pace with the march of events. 
In mariy cities and towns there al- 
ready are large contingents of de- 
mobilized wage-earners looking for 
work. No action has been taken to 
provide for a unified national unem- 
ployment insurance system. No 
provision has been made for trans- 
portation of demobilized war work- 
ers to places of prospective employ- 
ment. The United States Employ- 
ment Service has not been. equipped 
and placed in a position to handle 
the work of transfer and placement 
of discharged workers to jobs which 
these workers are best equipped to 
fill. There is no manning chart for 
full employment. There are no blue- 
prints to guide us in the common 
labor of postwar reconstruction. 


Many of the workers who are cur- 
rently losing war jobs will soon be 
in urgent need of work in which 
they can put their skill and experi- 
ence to the most advantageous and 
effective use. As the reduction in 
overtime is spreading, the weekly 


prize. Mr. John Q. Public may, at 
times, be gullible but he catches on 
quickly. When John Q. catches on 
that the pound saved for profit may 
very well be sliced from his margin 
of safety when he rides aloft from 
place to place, what will the effect 
be? 

Will it be good for airline trans- 
portation ? 

Again, common sense answers 
the question—and definitely. 


earnings of those at work are dwin- 
dling. Most workers have no ade- 
quate savings to carry them over the 
gap between certain curtailment of 
war work and the uncertainty of 
postwar employment expansion. 

Our mobilization for peace is be- 
hind schedule. But not far enough 
behind to let the opportunity for 
postwar full employment slip out of 
our hands. That opportunity is still 
ours. It is the responsibility of every 
union member to give his full and 
active backing to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor program of recon- 
version for reemployment. Our 
membership has the strength to make 
its demands felt and make its voice 
heard. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor has set the postwar sights high. 
Stable and productive jobs for all 
those willing and able to work. 
Higher real income for all. This is 
our goal—yeur goal. Your job after 
victory will depend on the achieve- 
ment of that goal. 

This goal can be reached if the 
proposals made by the Federation are 
actively backed by every wage-earner 
in its ranks. It is our duty as union- 
ists and as citizens—our duty not 
only to ourselves but also to those of 
us who died to make the world a 
better place in which to live—to call 
for concerted, cooperative, demo- 
cratic action. The time to speak and 
the time to act is now. 
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>The Upholsterers International 
Union has decided upon annual ob- 
servance of January 30, birthday 
of the late President Roosevelt, as 
a holiday similar to Washington’s 
Birthday or Lincoln’s Birthday. 
The day will be observed by local 
affiliates throughout the nation. 


> Cleveland members of A. F. of L. 
unions in the postal service have con- 
tributed 2,000 pints of blood in one 
year. Their generous donations of 
the precious fluid which saves the 
lives of American fighting men are 
continuing. 


>The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers has scored two 
more representation victories. The 
latest utilities added to the ranks 
are Florida Power, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., and Columbus and Southern 
Ohio Electric Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


>Local 807, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, New York City, 
has secured a new, improved con- 
tract from Charles Schaefer and 
Son, Inc. A pay raise, retroactive 
to June, 1944, is in order for the 
workers covered. 


> Substantial salary increases for all 
classifications of office workers em- 
ployed at the Murchey Tool and 
Machine Company, Detroit, are re- 
ported in the offing. The employes 
are members of the Office Employes 
International Union. 


>The United Textile Workers of 
America has won victories at the 
Goodyear Decatur Mills, Decatur, 
Ala., and at the Goodyear plant, 
Rockmart, Ga. These two victories 
add 3,200 textile workers to the 
union’s ranks. 


> International Federation of Tech- 
nical Engineers, Architects and 
Draftsmen’s Unions, Local 201, won 
a smashing victory in a bargaining 
election conducted at the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Company. 


>Substantial wage increases have 
been won by the International Typo- 
graphical Union, Local 103, for 
members employed by the Ruther- 
ford Press, Hackensack. 
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> The 150,000 members of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union in New York City will 
conduct a $15,000,000 E bond cam- 
paign during the seventh war loan 
drive to purchase a squadron of 
twenty Superfortresses for the 
Army Air Forces. 


> Building Service Employes’ In- 
ternational Union, Local 153, has 
won a 10-cent an hour pay increase 
for 500 members employed by De- 
troit hotels. The award is retro- 
active to April, 1944. 


> A pay increase of $5 a week, retro- 
active to April 8, 1944, has been won 
by Local 167, Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers, for members em- 
ployed at the Mohican Market and 
Bakery, Elmira, N. Y. 


> Local 299, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen, has 
negotiated an agreement with fish 
dealers of San Diego, Calif. 


> Local 452, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, has won an in- 
crease in starting rate for inexperi- 


\ 


enced general plant help employed 
by the Ellis Canning Company, 
Denver. The starting rate was 
raised from 55 to 60 cents an hour, 
and after thirty days employes will 
be boosted to 65 cents. 


>The Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen have signed 
a contract with Kroger Stores for 
an area embracing nineteen cities in 
Indiana and Kentucky. 


>The . municipal government of 
New York has signed an agree- 
ment with the American Federa- 
tion of State, County and Munici- 
pal Employes. 


> A new agreement has been signed 
by the Western Auto Supply Com- 
pany of St. Louis and Local 618, 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. 


>The Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes has carried an election for 
transit employes at Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls and Lockport, N. Y. 


Uncle Sam’s Workers Unite 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Council will have an operations di- 
rector who will act as counsel of 
legislation, public relations, press, 
radio, research, fraternal and organ- 
izational matters. 

What the Council sees as its tasks 
was well summarized by Brother 
George following his election as 
chairman when he said: 

“Through the Government Em- 
ployes’ Council, workers employed 
by the federal government will be 
able to present a united front to 
Congress and to the nation in their 
efforts to attain just treatment. The 
deplorable conditions under which 
government employes, especially 
those in the white-collar class, are 
living and working have been too 
long overlooked and neglected. Im- 
mediate remedial action is necessary 
We intend to get it. 

“Through such, constructive re- 


sults the Government Employes’ 
Council expects to be able to con- 
vince government workers of the 
desirability of joining appropriate 
unions of the American Federation 
of Labor to represent their interests. 

“The Council will not formulate 
new or independent policies, but will 
coordinate the programs of its affili- 
ated unions and obtain united sup- 
port for them.” 

The new organization is off to a 
good start, organized on a business- 
like, modern basis. Through the 
time-tested, common-sense formula 
of combining strength and unifying 
efforts for the attainment of desired 
objectives, the organizations in the 
field of federal service may now 
look forward with much confidence 
to producing greater and more sat- 
isfying results than at any time in 
the past. 
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DeMille Stand Criticized 


Srr: Mr. Cecil DeMille does not rep- 
resent my views as a workingman and 
as a former American soldier of World 
War I. He stresses the returned veteran 
and what he may expect in the way of 
individual liberty, political or economic. 
There can be no return to the buccaneer 
type of American, a law unto himself to 
do as he pleases in the name of individual 
economic liberty or of individual political 
action, perhaps to become a big “G” in 
individual greed at the community’s 
expense. 

In my opinion, Mr. DeMille’s views do 
not represent the majority of American 
opinion. I refer specifically to his attack 
upon our labor unions. He was one of 
the protagonists of the proposed amend- 
ment called Proposition 12 which, if 
enacted, would, according to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, have been a 
death blow to the labor unions in Cali- 
fornia. 

There are some misfits in personnel in 
labor unions, but where in all civil life 
will you not find a small percentage of 
evildoers? It takes time to eliminate 
such in any field. We must look with 
genuine alarm at any prominent citizen’s 
efforts to belittle or attempt to destroy 
the union labor movement, when we con- 
sider the great amount of good that the 
labor unions have brought about in rais- 
ing the standard of living of Americans. 

Mr. DeMille calls himself a good union 
man, but I wonder. He purportedly 
stands forth as a champion of individual 
political liberty. There is no such thing 
as complete personal or political liberty 
in any country. Good union men do not 
object to their duly elected officers taking 
immediate necessary steps to protect our 
unions. Our federal officers act first 
when extinction threatens, then citizens 
may protest afterward. Did Mr. DeMille 
vote when our President asked for a 
declaration of war upon Japan? He did 
not. Yet he pays “dues” to the Union 
of the United States in many forms of 
taxes—or is fined. . 

Mr. DeMille objects to “force,” 
wrapping himself in the Ameri- 
can Constitution as a defense. 
He forgets that force, exempli- 
fied by our Revolutionary War, 
was extant in this country before 
the Constitution was born. As a 
result of force the American 
Constitution and Bill of Rights 
first saw the light of day. Force 
supersedes political or personal 
liberty when the big Union of 
the United States of America is 
threatened. This also applies to 





labor unions. Name 


From the Civil War was 
evolved the Thirteenth Amend- 
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the world must knock down the anti- 
union, open-shop, slave nations. The 
labor union movement, on a world basis, 
must become the real protagonist in the 
preservation of international peace. 
Through its curbing of greed—individual, 
corporate or national—we shall come 
nearer to the Great Master’s command, 
“Love ye one another!” 
Patrick A. CrorKIN, 
Member, Teamsters 692. 
Long Beach, Cal. 


Likes Loyalty to Principle 


Str: I feel strongly that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is deserving of 
the warmest commendation the 
American people and of all democracy- 
loving peoples everywhere for its early 
and consistent stand against knuckling 
under to those who, while allies whose 
military skill and prowess we admire, 
believe that might makes right; not, as 
Americans from President Truman down 
believe, that right makes might. I am 
not in the diplomatic service but just 
a plain American workingman, so I'll 
come out bluntly and say that I am re- 
ferring to the Soviets. 

Yes, it is undoubtedly most important 
for the future happiness of the whole 
wide world that the nations that have 
brought Hitler and the subhuman ele- 
ments of Germany to their knees should 
continu€é friends—if it is possible for 
them to be friends. We know that 
Russia, whether we like her system or 
not, is here to stay. The United States 
and Russia are the two most powerful 
nations on earth today. They should 
work together. 

I think it is a fair statement to say 
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that the United States has been ready 
to meet Russia more than halfway. In 
fact, we have met her three-quarters of 
the way already. Now it is for the Rus- 
sians to show whether they are willing 
to do the same. Up to the day I am 
writing this, they have not shown any 
such inclination. I would like to see 
friendship, on a decent basis, between our 
two countries, for such friendship would 
be the foundation for lasting peace. Yet 
we cannot expect, nor should we allow, 
America to go beyond the limits of self- 
a in order to gain Russia’s friend- 
ship. 

In the meantime, it is a satisfaction to 
me, as a member of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, to know that my organ- 
ization, long before the Russians began to 
throw their weight around in Poland, the 
Balkans and elsewhere, saw the situation 
clearly and, despite all the pressure 
which no doubt was brought to bear, ab- 
solutely refused to go back on its prin- 
ciples, blink its eyes and pretend that 
Russia’s unions are free unions. I am 
pleased and proud of the action taken by 
my organization. 

We want peace, of course. But to 
have peace the nations which have 
fought side by side must respect and 
trust each other. And they must re- 
spect and carry out lesser covenants en- 
tered into, such as the Teheran and Yalta 
agreements, if one is to have any confi- 
dence that they will respect and abide 
by the constitution of the coming inter- 
national organization being fashioned at 
San Francisco. 

Keep up your good work, A. F. of L. 
You are well named American Federa- 
tion of Labor. If the C.I.O. wants to 
go to bed with those who, like the Kaiser 
and Hitler, believe that might makes 
right, let them. Frankly, I always 
thought Martin Dies was exaggerating 
or being a little inaccurate in his sweep- 
ing charges of Communism against the 
whole C.I.O., but now that the whole 
world can see whom they play with, I’m 
beginning to feel maybe Dies was right. 

Chicago. ArtTHurR J. BENTLEY. 























ment to our Constitution, for- R...—--~ 
bidding slavery. That may well , 
be interpreted to include wage City.: LE OS Saree ene OES See EE SEE 


slavery, wherever it is found; 
hence the need for labor unions 
to back up this amendment. 

The union-minded nations of 
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(_] I enclose check for $2. 





[_] Bill me later. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


Arbor Day, 1945 


“fF ET’S choose an oak,” said 
Ronald. 

“Or a maple tree,” said Beverly, 
who was looking through the tree 
catalogue. 

“I think an oak is the most ap- 
propriate,” observed Benton. 

“So do I,” agreed Paul. 
more a man’s tree.” 

“Well, a maple is mighty pleas- 
ant in the hot summertime,” Beverly 
argued. “But I will concede the 
oak tree is more a hero’s tree.” 

“Let’s look it up in the diction- 
ary,” suggested Mae-Lynn. 

“Yes, do,” said Beverly. 

“Here it is,” said Benton, who 
had gone at once to the book. “It 
says, ‘Oak’; then the pronunciation, 
which we all know, and its meaning. 
‘1. A hardwood, acorn-bearing tree 
of the genus Quercus, much valued 
for the manufacture of timber of 
great hardness, strength and dura- 
bility; its fruit is the acorn.’ It 
goes on, and here is this part which 
suits our purpose.” He read fur- 
ther: “Meaning No. 5: “The leaves 
of the oak, as in a garland; used as 
a crown, it was among the Romans 
the reward of a hero who had saved 
the life of a fellow man.’ ” 
closed the book. “I like what the 
oak tree means,” he said. 

“We want our memorial tree to 
express as much as possible what we 
feel,” Mae-Lynn said. “Oh, I’m so 
glad the Central Labor Union is 
going to have us plant the memorial 
tree for President Roosevelt. He 
certainly was a man of great strength 
and durability, and he has surely 
been a hero in every sense of the 
word, and he not only has saved 
lives, but he has done so much to 
save the liberty of the world and the 
precious things that make life worth 
living.” 

“You sound as though the com- 
mittee has accepted the oak as the 
tree,” said Paul. “Shall we vote?” 
he asked, looking from one to the 
other of the Junior Union Commit- 
tee. 

“Question !” called Ronald. 

“All those in favor of choosing the 
oak tree as our memorial to our late 
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and beloved President, 
Delano Roosevelt, please say ‘Aye. 

There was unanimous response. 

“The ayes have it,” he declared. 
“Now, let’s finish the plans as nearly 
as possible for the Arbor Day serv- 
ice.” 

In front of the Labor Temple 
there was a small park which be- 
longed to the trade unionists of the 
prosperous little city. Each Arbor 
Day a selected group planted a tree 
or shrub, dedicated to the honor of 
an outstanding citizen. It was a 
signal honor to be chosen as the 
tree-planting group. This year the 
Central Labor Union had asked the 
Junior Unionists to take charge of 
the Arbor Day planting to honor 
the memory of the great friend of 
chiidren the world over. There was 
no doubt that they would give a 
beautiful and symbolic program, for 
the Junior Unionists had not shirked 
or failed in anything they had un- 
dertaken. 

With the inspiration of youth, the 
Junior Unionists set about making 
ready for the day of tribute, which 
was to be on Sunday afternoon ten 
days after the meeting. 


In spite of not having much time, 
the boys and girls had everything in 
readiness, and the large crowd which 
turned out for the ceremonies was 
not disappointed. 

The City Symphony played lovely 
music as the Junior Unionists 
marched from the Labor Temple, 
across the street and to the center 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


of the park. The square roped off 
for the tree and the services was as 
near the exact middle of the park as 
was possible. Each girl was dressed 
in white and carried garlands of 
flowers. The boys wore dark trou- 
sers and light shirts or sweaters. 
They marched to the tree and stood 
at attention as the orchestra played 
the national anthem. All joined in 
singing it. 

Bob Weaver, one of the boys who 
had suffered the dread disease of 
infantile paralysis, but who now 
stood as straight and sturdy as any 
of his companions, gave the open- 
ing address. He told of the won- 
derful help that had been his at 
Warm Springs where he was given 
excellent care and treatment. He 
told of the part labor had played in 
promoting the President’s Birthday 
Balls to raise money for the Foun- 
dation and for the treatment of the 
victims of the sickness. He called 
to mind that the Central Labor Un- 
ion had bought six iron lungs for 
the relief of those who needed them 
in their treatments here at home. In 
conclusion, Bob recounted several 
events which took place at Warm 
Springs which evidenced the love 
his fellow patients held for the great 
man whom they honored. 

Next Janis Ryan gave the story 
of the oak tree and told what it svm- 
bolized to the Junior Unionists. 
Mae-Lynn and Beverly sang a duet. 

Benton, the Junior Union presi- 
dent, paid eloquent tribute to the 
fallen chief in his speech entitled 
“Roosevelt the Friend of Labor.” 

Ronald and Jack Evers then 
placed the tree in position and the 
Junior Unionists passed around it, 
each one putting a spadeful of earth 
around the roots. This was done 
with solemnity and love. As the last 
spadeful was tapped into place the 
orchestra played “America” and all 
voices joined in singing the well- 
loved song. The Junior Union chap- 
lain, Paul Martin, closed the serv- 
ices with a short benediction. 

The orchestra played again as the 
Junior Unionists solemnly marched 


back to the Labor Temple. 
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April 16, 1945 


To Members of the American Federation of Labor: 


Upon the eve of the Seventh War Loan drive, the call comes to American 
labor to respond in full measure, to reach new heights and set new standards in 
the purchase of bonds and prove the soundness of the nation's democratic and 
voluntary methods of war finance. The hearty response which the workers made in 
previous War Bond Campaigns must be interpreted as evidence of a determination and 
desire to serve the nation, to win the war and bring our fighting forces home at 
the earliest possible moment. 


In this stage of the war effort, when the enemy is being driven back 
to his last line of defense, we must not fail the Government or our fighting forces 
who are fighting so valiantly and heroically on foreign fields. Labor must buy 
more-bonds now than it has ever bought before. We must excel in the purchase of 
bonds because the need is greater than ever. There must be no letdown.now when 
victory is in sight. 


The investments whieh the workers have made in non-negotiable bonds 
through the United States Treasury Payroll Savings Plan will serve to maintain 
the domestic stability of the nation. The accumulation of savings as reflected 
through the purchase of bonds will establish buying power and individual inde- 
pendence. All of this will contribute in a very large way during the -postwar 
period toward the solution of tremendous industrial, financial, and social problems. 


I respectfully urge the workers everywhere to sudscribe quickly and in 
increasing volume to the purchase of bonds during the coming Seventh War Loan drive. 
Let us give to our country the largest measure of support we have ever accorded 
it and in doing so hold securely each war bond we buy until it reaches full 
maturity. 


President 
American Federation of Labor 











